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The Political Background, February—December, 1944 


6 eo extremely complex nature of the background to the present 
situation in Greece cannot be too strongly emphasized. While 
many cross-currents have contributed to swell the flood of suspicion 
with which the principal protagonists regard each other, its origin can 
be directly traced to the overthrow of the Constitution by the present 
King of Greece in 1936 and the imposition of a repressive dictatorship 
under General Metaxas which followed. A previous article has 
described the various forces in the guerrilla movement and outlined 
events up to February, 1944, when an agreement was reached on the 
29th of that month between E.L.A.S., E.D.E.S., and E.K.K.A.* by 
which they were to cease fighting each other and to combine in opera- 
tions against the Germans. The purpose of the present article is to 
bring this outline of events up to Dec. 5, 1944.* 

As a result of failure to secure representation in the Greek Govern- 
ment after attempts at negotiations had been made in September 1943‘ 
and again later, E.A.M. set up a Political Committee, the formation of 
which was announced in Cairo on March 27, and which was probably 
partly inspired by Tito’s Committee of National Liberation in Yugo- 
slavia. The president of this Committee was Colonel Bakirdzis, a 
Venizelist revolutionary, and the original members were General 
Mandakis, the Cretan guerrilla leader; M. George Santos, of the 
Communist Party; M. Tsirimokos, one of the six guerrilla leaders who 
visited Cairo in September, 1943; and M. Gavrielidis, representing the 
Agrarian Party. The Government’s refusal to include representatives 
of the E.A.M. had wide repercussions in March and April among the 

' See the Bulletin of Feb. 19, 1944. 

* E.L.A.S. (Ellenikos Laikos Apeleutherotikos Stratos—National Popular 
Liberation Army), the military force of the political organization E.A.M. 
(Ethnikon Apeleutherotikon Metopon—National Liberation Movement). 
E.D.E.S. (Ellenikos Demokratikos Ethnikos Stratos—National Democratic 
Greek Army), the force under General Zervas. E.Ik.K.A. (Ethnike Kai Koino- 
niki Apelestherofif—National and Social Liberation), a non-political body led 
~! Colonel Psaros, later killed by E.L.A.S., which attracted many Greek 
otmicers. 

8 A detailed day-to-day account of events from Dec. 5, 1944 will be found in 
the Bulletins of Dec. 23, 1944, Jan. 6, 1945, and the present issue. 

* See the Bulletin of Feb. 19, 1944, Pp. 142. 
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Greek Armed Forces. The arrest of Army and Air Force officers who, 
on March 31, submitted a memorandum to M. Tsouderos, the Prime 
Minister, urging him to form a Government of National Unity based 
on the E.A.M. Political Committee, was the signal for mutiny in the 
First Greek Brigade and in three Greek warships, the Apostolis, the 
Ierax, and the Sachtouris, and for disorders in other ships and among 
sailors ashore. The mutinies, which lasted some three weeks, were put 
down with indirect British assistance. A widespread purge of the Armed 
Forces ensued, and it was reported that soldiers holding views opposed 
to official Government policy were detained in concentration camps in 
Palestine. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the mutinies, M. Tsouderos resigned the 
Premiership on April 3, recommending as his successor M. Sophocles 
Venizelos, who in a broadcast of March 31 had stated that “no obstacle 
should be allowed to arise to prevent this agreement (i.e. with the 
Political Committee) which must be achieved, even if certain personages 
must withdraw to make the task easier”. The King, however, did not 
appoint M. Venizelos as Premier, and after a week of political confusion 
the Tsouderos Cabinet, all the members of which had since resigned, 
agreed to carry on. King George, who had been on a visit to London, 

. arrived in Cairo on April 11. Ina statement issued the following day he 
said: ‘‘When the enemy has been driven from our land and Greece has 
regained her liberty, the whole nation will be called on to decide by a 
free vote the future régime under which it desires to be governed. 
Like every other citizen of Greece, I am at the disposal of my people 
and submit myself freely to their judgment as soon as normal conditions 
have been restored. Since the enemy are still tyrants in our country, 
we must have outside Greece a Government as representative as 
possible, made up of all trends of patriotic opinion, with the exclusion 
only of those who have collaborated with the enemy. Such a Govern- 
ment will, of course, be largely composed of Greeks who have lived in 
their country under enemy occupation, and are thus conscious, from 
their experience in the cities and free mountains of Greece, of the real 
national interests of to-day. Arrangements are now in hand to bring 
these representatives here.”” This statement was designed to meet the 
two main demands of E.A.M., that the King should undertake not to 
return to Greece until a plebiscite on the issue of the monarchy should 
be held, and for representation in the Government. Subsequent 
developments showed that E.A.M. considered that the King had 
deliberately worded the statement ambiguously with ‘regard to the 
first point and had given no direct undertaking not to return to Greece 
before the plebiscite was held. The proposed broadening of the 
Government to include representatives of the guerri!la movement 
conceded the point for which the inherently politically-minded Greek 
Armed Forces had mutinied. The King, however, refused an amnesty 
to the mutineers.? 

On April 14 it was announced that M. Sophocles Venizelos had 


1 The death sentences were finally repealed and the other sentences commuted 
at the end of October. 
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agreed to form a Cabinet. This Government, intended to be pro- 
visional, in fact lasted only a fortnight. He was succeeded as Premier 
by M. Papandreou, a Left-wing Socialist and founder and leader of the 
Social Democrats Party who had recently escaped from Greece, where 
he had not belonged to any of the resistance movements or taken an 
active part against the Germans. On arrival in Cairo he made state- 
ments proclaiming himself a “crusader for national unity’’, but casting 
doubts on the representative character of E.A.M. and criticizing the 
formation of the E.A.M. Political Committee. The Times correspondent 
stated that “he is bitterly disliked by the E.A.M.”. On April 26 it was 
announced that he had been sworn in as Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. As the Liberals withheld their support, he remained a one- 
man Government. The following day M. Papandreou issued a state- 
ment! of his Government’s aims, which included among other points 
the reformation and discipline of the Armed Forces, the unification of 
the guerrilla forces in Greece under Government orders, the cessation 
of terrorization by armed bands in rural districts of Greece, and the 
punishment of collaborators. He also issued a proclamation to the 
Armed Forces stating that those responsible for starting the mutinies 
would be severely punished. Messages were exchanged between Mr. 
Churchill and M. Papandreou, Mr. Churchill pledging him the support 
of the British Government. The Greek Government had found it 
necessary throughout these months to exercise a stringent censorship, 
and a letter of protest was signed by twenty-three accredited war 
correspondents, pointing out that no comment was permitted unless it 
reflected official policy as evident in Cairo; nor were correspondents 
allowed to present any facts, political or otherwise, “‘antecedent to the 
recent troubles and the latest change of Government”.? The Times 
correspondent reported: “It is, however, impossible to give any idea 
of recent developments, political or military, in connection with the 
Greek situation because of the stringent censorship”’. 

In pursuance of the policy suggested in the King’s statement of 
April 12 a conference of representatives of all resistance organizations 
and political parties both inside and outside Greece, with the exception 
of the extreme Royalists, was opened in the Lebanon at Beirut on May 
17 with the purpose of forming a Government of National Unity. The 
representation was as follows: Social Democrats, 1; Populists, 1; 
National Populists, 1; Liberal Progressives, 1; Agrarian Democrats, 1; 
Agrarian Socialists, 1; Independent, 1; Political Committee of National 
Liberation, 3; Communist Party, 1; Party of National Unity, 1; E.A.M.., 
3; Zervas’ E.D.E.S., 3; E.K.K.A., 1; and National Dynamic Organi- 
zations, 2. Meanwhile, early in May E.A.M. had been joined by five 
well-known professors and five generals, including Prof. Svolos, Prof. 
Angelopoulos, Prof. Sotyriou, Prof. Kouzis, and General Sariyiannis. 
The Conference opened with a speech by M. Papandreou denouncing 
E.A.M. for seeking post-war predominance for itself and for having 
identified itself with the State. He also again denounced the mutinies 


1 For full statement see The Times, April 28, 1944. 
2 See The Times of May 3, 1944. 
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and promised severe punishment to its instigators. All the delegates, 
with the exception of the representatives of E.A.M., the Political 
Committee, and the Communist Party, supported M. Papandreou in 
this speech. Prof. Svolos, commenting later on the Conference, said 
that he and his colleagues had come from Greece with the sincere 
intention of achieving unity, but a complete lack of confidence had been 
shown towards them. ‘Nobody at the Conference had anything good 
to say about our struggle. They treated us like accused persons, not 
like members of the Conference.”’ The Communist deputy M. Roussos 
made a statement at the Conference disapproving of the ‘“‘recent events 
in the Greek Armed Forces”. All the delegates, including the repre- 
sentatives of E.A.M., the Political Committee, and the Communist 
Party, at the close of the Conference signed a National Charter which 
included a condemnation of the mutinies, and which was virtually the 
same as the programme put forward by M. Papandreou on taking office 
which has been summarized above. E.A.M. did not, however, agree to 
E.L.A.S. being dissolved. 

M. Papandreou, on returning to Cairo, was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a Government of National Unity. The representatives of 
E.A.M., the Political Committee, and the Communist Party returned 
to Greece to consult with their headquarters on the names of represen- 
tatives to be included in the Government. It soon became obvious 
that in signing the National Charter in the interests of unity they had 
exceeded the intentions of those whom they claimed to represent and 
that, in fact, their action at the Conference was repudiated. As a result, 
there was grave dissension in E.A.M. arising from the too ready accep- 
tance of the Papandreou view of the issue of the mutiny and the 
monarchy, and over the number and importance of portfolios offered in 
the Government of National Unity. The delay dragged on throughout 
June and July. Meanwhile, M. Papandreou had, immediately on his 
return from the Lebanon Conference, formed a Government composed 
of M. Sophocles Venizelos, Liberal (Vice-Premier); M. Philip Dragou- 
mis, Independent (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs); M. G. 
Sakalis, representing M. Kaphandaris’s party (Minister without 
Portfolio); M. Lambrianidis (Under-Secretary of State to the Prime 
Minister); M. Peter Rallis, Populist Party (Minister for Air); M. 
Alexander Mylonas, leader of the Agrarian Democrats (Minister of 
Marine). M. Papandreou, in addition to the Premiership, retained the 
Ministries of War and Foreign Affairs. Four portfolios, those of 
Agriculture, National Economy, Communications, and Labour, none 
of which could function until Greece was liberated, were reserved for 
representatives of the E.A.M. On June 8 further appointments were 
announced of M. Canellopoulos (Minister for Finarce and Recon- 
struction); M. Kartalis, E.K.K.A. (Minister for Press and Information); 
M. Londos, Populist (Minister for Social Welfare); M. Rendis, Liberal 
(Minister without Portfolio); M. S. Theotokis, National Populist 
(Minister for Relief); M. Sgouritsas, E.D.E%S. (Minister for Education); 
M. Tsatsos, Liberal (Minister for Justice); and Admiral Vasiliadis, 
Liberal (Minister for Mercantile Marine). 
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At the end of June it was reported that fighting had again broken out 
between E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S., and that E.A.M. had stated that the 
conditions on which they were prepared to join the Government were 
an amnesty for the mutineers; a personal pledge by the King that he 
would not attempt to return to Greece until a plebiscite had been taken; 
seven seats out of a Cabinet of fifteen, including the Ministry of the 
Interior and the Under-Secretaryship for War; and that E.L.A.S. 
should not be dissolved. In two broadcasts to the nation M. Papandreou 
blamed the extremists in E.A.M. for obstructing participation in the 
Government. On July 27 and August 2 Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill 
respectively made statements in the House of Commons reaffirming the 
support of H.M. Government for M. Papandreou’s Government, 
Mr. Churchill claiming that it was broadly representative of the main 
forces of Greece, and comparing M. Papandreou with the great Veni- 
zelos. Mr. Eden, in answer to a question on August 2, stated that if 
E.A.M. continued their unco-operative attitude, H.M.G. might have 
to reconsider their policy of supplying E.L.A.S. with arms. E.A.M. 
next sent a telegram to the Greek Government at the beginning of 
August stating that they were prepared to accept the Lebanon Charter 
on condition that M. Papandreou resigned. M. Papandreou, despite 
the unanimous rejection of the suggestion by his Cabinet, expressed 
his willingness to do so. Finally, on August 18 it was announced from 
Cairo that the Political Committee, E.A.M., and the Communist 
Party had telegraphed their decision to participate in the Government 
of National Unity under M. Papandreou. M. Sophocles Venizelos and 
two other members of the Cabinet resigned at the end of August. The 
following E.A.M. Ministers were sworn in on Sept. 2: Prof. Svolos 
(Minister of Finance); M. Askoutsis (Minister of Communications); 
M. Tsirimokos (Minister of National Economy); M. Zevgos (Minister 
of Agriculture); M. Porphyrogenis (Minister of Labour); M. Angelo- 
poulos becoming Under-Secretary for Finance. M. Papandreou, in a 
broadcast of Sept. 6 reaffirmed the Lebanon Charter as his Govern- 
ment’s political programme, denounced the Security Battalions,’ and 
ordered the guerrilla forces to stop fighting among themselves. Military, 
as well as political, unity was achieved in an agreement signed at Caserta 
on Sept. 24? by which all the guerrilla forces placed themselves under 
the Government of National Unity, which in turn placed them under 
the orders of General Scobie, G.O.C. Forces in Greece. The Security 
Battalions were to be treated as enemy formations unless they sur- 
rendered. Operational orders attached to the agreement designated 
zones to be occupied to E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. A later statement by 
E.L.A.S. maintained that a suggestion that a provision of the agreement 
should entitle British forces to uphold law and order in Greece had 
been rejected. 


1 The Security Battalions were forces recruited by the quisling Rallis Govern- 
ment at the instigation of the Germans to fight the guerrillas, on the grounds 
that the predatory methods of the insurgents and the excesses committed by 
their more extreme elements made protection of the villages necessary. 

* For text see The Times of Dec. 18, 1944. 
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Towards the end of August guerrilla fighting against the Germans 
broke out all over Greece and Crete, followed by general strikes. On 
Oct. 18 the Government of National Unity landed in Greece from 
Caserta, where they had moved from Cairo at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The strength, influence, and representative character of E.A.M., 
at any rate until the extreme elements in the movement and particularly 
in E.L.A.S. alienated their more moderate supporters, would appear to 
have been greatly under-estimated. E.A.M. were responsible for 
organizing the paralysing strikes of all public services which took place 
as a protest against the actions of the Germans, and the liberation of 
the country found them in control of large areas and by early November 
of the whole of northern Greece. Desperate conditions of starvation, 
German terrorism, and inflation had bred desperate counter-measures. 
An army which was forced to kill its own wounded because it had no 
transport or medical supplies and knew that worse would befall with 
German capture, could not be expected to develop a liberal, or even 
normal, outlook in the accepted sense of those terms. There were early 
clashes, with several people killed, between E.A.M. and E.D.E.S. when 
E.A.M. were reported to have broken an agreement that they should 
each parade in Athens on separate days and insisted on marching on 
both days. There was fighting between E.L.A.S. and X., a pro-Royalist 
organization; an E.A.M. youth was shot by a major of the Greek Army 
whom he had accused of being a collaborationist. Incident followed 
incident amid a mounting number of processions and an atmosphere of 
increasing tension. 

The most urgent task facing the Government was thus to induce the 
various guerrilla organizations to disarm. In areas under its control 
E.A.M. had organized a National Guard to replace the gendarmerie, 
discredited by its association with the German occupation and the 
Metaxas dictatorship. It was agreed that this National Guard, which 
was arresting and trying people on its own initiative, should be replaced 
on Dec. 1 by a new provisional National Guard, recruited from the 1936 
class it was proposed to call up and led by regular officers. The gendar- 
merie was to be severely purged and reorganized, and a Bill to this 
effect was passed at the end of November. Negotiations for the 
demobilization of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. and the incorporation of their 
cadres within a National Army seemed to be making good progress 
until the return of the Greek Mountain Brigade from Italy, purged of 
all E.A.M. sympathies, and its parade through Athens on Nov. 9. 
The following day the Communists were reported to be making the 
disbandment of E.L.A.S. dependent on the disbandment of the 
Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion, then fighting in Crete. 
M. Papandreou stated, however, on Nov. 1g “It is the definite decision 
of the Government, agreed without reservation by E.A.M. and the 
Communist Party, that the demobilization of our resistance forces will 
take place, without further discussion, on Dec. 10”. The same day 
M. Santos, the Communist leader, stated that he and his colleagues 
had agreed with the Prime Minister on the necessity for demobilizing 
all the voluntary forces which had been created at home and abroad and 
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replacing them by a National Army. An announcement of Nov. 24 
stated that General Sariyiannis (E.A.M.) had become Under-Secretary 
of War, thus raising the number of E.A.M. representatives in the 
Government to seven. General Zervas agreed that E.D.E.S. should 
disband by Dec. 10, but it appeared that General Sarafis refused to 
order the disbandment of E.L.A.S. unless the Government issued a 
special decree which M. Papandreou asked the E.A.M. Ministers to 
draft. It contained the following provisions: 

On Dec. 10 E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. were to demobilize; military 
formations in the Middle East would be demobilized before their 
return to Greece; until the National Army could be organized, there 
would be formed, apart from the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred 
Battalion, one brigade of E.L.A.S. and a proportionate unit of E.D.E.S.; 
all those demobilized must hand over their arms. M. Papandreou had 
difficulty in persuading the Right-wing parties in the Government to 
accept the plan, but they did so “in the interests of national unity”’. 
M. Zevgos, the Communist Minister of Agriculture, however, on 
Nov. 28 presented an alternative draft providing for the demobilization 
of the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion and omitting the 
ruling that those demobilized should hand over their arms. Several 
other amendments referred to the National Guard. M. Zevgos’s draft 
proved unacceptable to the Government and a deadlock resulted. 
Certain groups of the E.A.M. National Guard then refused to hand 
over their arms to the new National Guard as originally agreed, and M. 
Papandreou asked all his Ministers to sign a decree by which the new 
National Guard assumed responsibility for maintaining order in 
certain areas, the E.L.A.S. National Guard being threatened with 
punishment as law-breakers if they refused to comply. Rather than 
sign the decree Prof. Svolos, M. Angelopoulos, M. Tsirimokos, M. 
Askoutsis, M. Porphyrogenis, and M. Zevgos resigned on Dec. 1. 

A meeting of protest was called by E.A.M. for Dec. 3 and forbidden 
by the Government. A large meeting of some 30,000 people to celebrate 
the 26th anniversary of the Greek Communist Party had been held on 
Nov. 19 and had passed off peacefully without incident. In spite of the 
Government ban, crowds collected on the morning of Dec. 3 and, in 
the words of The Times correspondent: ‘“‘One section of the demon- 
strators, mostly girls and boys with a sprinkling of adults, started to 
leave the square, presumably en route for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
where the Prime Minister has his office. Just as the procession was half- 
way across University Street—almost in front of the Grand Bretagne 
Hotel, in which British officers are staying—the police opened fire with 
rifles and tommy-guns. The crowd immediately fell flat to escape the 
bullets, but the police continued firing. When they stopped the 
demonstrators got to their feet and started to pick up the wounded and 
dead, and the police then fired on them again. This was a signal for 
firing to break out in many places, from police headquarters, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of the Interior, and farther 
along Queen Sophia Avenue. The firing was wild and savage, and 
continued sporadically for nearly an hour in spite of violent protests by 
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individual British officers”. There seems little doubt that the police 
lost their heads, although presumably they were acting under orders. 
Again in the words of The Times correspondent “The people’s distrust 
of the police seems to have been justified”. British armoured cars were 
patrolling before the police started firing, and later in the day further 
processions bore banners condemning General Scobie who, with the 
approval of the British Government, had issued a statement in support 
of the Greek Government on Dec. 1. E.A.M. claimed that 15 persons 
had been killed and 148 wounded, and the police that one of their 
number was killed and three wounded. A general strike was called for 
the following day and effectively carried out. General Scobie on Dec. 4 
issued a proclamation reiterating his support of the Greek Government 
and declaring martial law. E.L.A.S. troops advancing on Athens were 
disarmed by British troops without any shots being fired. 

As has already been indicated, a detailed account of events from 
Dec. 5, the date which marks the beginning of open hostilities between 
British and E.L.A.S. forces, will be found in previous numbers of the 
Bulletin and in the present issue. From the foregoing account of events 
which preceded that date it will be seen that the British Government 
consistently reiterated its support for a Greek Government which had 
only under pressure of circumstances permitted the inclusion of 
representatives of the majority of active resisters and the politically 
articulate inside Greece. While the urgent need of most Greeks would 
seem to be food and peace, a number sufficiently large to require 
powerful British reinforcements to oppose them have thought it worth 
fighting, however mistakenly, in support of their case. It must further 
be borne in mind that, except for occasional interviews by press 
correspondents with E.A.M. leaders—since the beginning of January 
General Scobie has forbidden even this source on grounds of military 
security—the whole machinery of information is in the hands of Greek 
and British official sources, and the Greek Ministry of Information, 
after the country’s liberation, tried to impose a political censorship on 
press correspondents which was vigorously opposed. The extremist 
elements in E.A.M. have at all times tended to be the “tail that wags 
the dog”’, and the excesses of sections of the E.L.A.S. forces have 
brought discredit on the whole movement, but there is nevertheless 
strong evidence to show that, given a genuinely free choice, the long- 
suffering dog itself does not wish the return of its former master. 


D. K. 





LEND-LEASE: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Part I 


HEN war broke out in September, 1939 President Roosevelt 

proclaimed the Neutrality Act, and, as required, placed an 
embargo on all shipments of arms or munitions of war to the belligerent 
nations, but on Nov. 4, 1939 Congress voted in favour of putting an end 
to this arms embargo, and “‘cash and carry” became law. The Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France were now enabled to pur- 
chase arms in the United States so long as they paid in cash, and 
subject to the condition that they provided the necessary shipping, as 
American ships were barred from entering combat zones. During the 
next eight months what then seemed large orders were placed with 
private American firms by both Governments for their co-ordinated 
supply programmes, but much of the money spent by the Governments 
was invested in building and equipping new plants in the United States 
and training new American workers. The need of the Allies for arms 
after Dunkirk, however, was so urgent that the United States Govern- 
ment, realizing that the security of Great Britain was of vital impor- 
tance to the defence of America, decided they had a right, in the interests 
of self-defence, to render more immediate aid to the Allies, and ar- 
ranged to sell arms from their own Government stocks or arms to be 
produced by order of the Government. Huge contracts were signed 
with both Great Britain and France, and when France fell the British 
Government took over her commitments. But while orders from the 
countries (including China) which were fighting against the Axis 
Powers came pouring in, the U.S. Government at the same time started 
to build up new munition industries for the equipment of her own 
rapidly expanding forces, and it soon became apparent that if all 
programmes were to be fulfilled there was need for close collaboration 
between the Governments concerned. Programmes had to some extent 
to be co-ordinated, arms increasingly standardized, and arrangements 
made for the exchange of designs and new ideas. 

Although the U.S. Government had by now recognized that the 
defence of Great Britain was vital to the defence of America, the law 
of ‘“‘cash and carry” still held good and presented problems. During 
the summer of 1940 Great Britain’s shipping difficulties had been 
greatly intensified by her severe naval losses, and in September 1940 
the United States, in order to assist in the protection of Great Britain’s 
supply line and also to obtain protection for her own Atlantic approaches 
turned over to Great Britain 50 over-age destroyers in exchange for a 
99 year lease of sites for American bases in the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and British Guiana; while at the same time 
the United States was given freely a similar lease for bases in Bermuda 
and Newfoundland, which would also be useful to Canada. But the 
security of the Atlantic was not the only problem of “cash and carry”’, 
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for as a result of the huge orders placed by Great Britain in 1940 the 
question of her dollar resources had become acute. Great Britain had 
started in September, 1939 with 4,500 million in dollars and gold and 
United States investments that could be turned into dollars, including 
private dollar balances and also private investments which after the 
outbreak of war were taken over by the Government, compensation 
being paid to the owners in British pounds. From sales of gold, exports, 
and other sources, another 2,000 million dollars were gradually added, 
but by December, 1940 little more than this latter amount was left, 
and of this nearly 1,500 million were pledged for orders already placed. 
Faced with an acute shortage of dollars Great Britain was forced to slow 
up her orders, and some new solution had to be found. The problem 
could, of course, have been met by loans from the United States, as in 
the last war, but the previous unhappy experience of war debts and their 
consequences caused fear that new fixed war loans might only create 
once more the same insoluble post-war economic problems and 
difficulties. Instead, President Roosevelt proposed lend-lease, behind 
which lay the idea that if the United States, while training and equip- 
ping large forces of her own, at the same time leased arms to the 
British Empire she would thus have additional protection. ‘This 
solution of the problem was first announced on Dec. 17, 1940 at a press 
conference. The President said that if your neighbour’s house is on fire 
you don’t open negotiations to sell him your hose-pipe; you lend it to 
him and he returns it afterwards and pays for any damage done to it. 
He advised the same policy as regards American armaments, and 
explained-his object was to eliminate the dollar sign. ‘Throughout the 
United States this novel proposal aroused fierce controversy, but after 
much debate it was finally approved by Congress, and on March 11, 
1941 the Lend-Lease Act was signed. 

This Act of March, 1941, which was extended in March, 1943 and 
again on May 17, 1944—to cover the period up to July, 1945—is 
entitled an Act to Promote the Defense of the United States. It 
empowers the President to authorize the relevant Government depart- 
ment or agency “to sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of ...any defense article, to any country whose 
defense he deems vital to the defense of the United States”. It also 
provides for the repair and reconditioning of defence articles for such 
countries and for the communication to them of information concerning 
defence articles. The terms and conditions upon which any foreign 
Government was to receive aid were deliberately left very broad, for 
the Act states, “they shall be those which the President deems satis- 
factory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repay- 
ment in kind or property or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory”. In effect the Act brought an end to 
the difficulty of the Governments concerned of having of necessity to 
pay in cash for aid received. 

With the signing of the Lend-Lease Act huge programmes were 


1 See Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory, E. R. Stettinius, New York. Mac- 
millan Co. 1944. $3. 
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organized, and as these matured so the volume of lend-lease aid rapidly 
grew both in extent and variety. Yfmmediately after the signing of the 
Act President Roosevelt had declared the defence of both Britain and 
Greece vital to the defence of the United States, and on May 6, 1941 
China, who had already been receiving aid by means of loans from the 
Export and Import Bank, was also declared eligible for lend-lease. 
Soon afterwards Belgium, Norway, Poland, and the Netherlands became 
eligible; then in August, 1941 the first of a series of lend-lease agree- 
ments was concluded with the American Republics so that they might 
obtain the equipment required to strengthen the coastal defence and 
communications of Latin America. Aid to the U.S.S.R.—attacked by 
Germany in June, 1941—was at first not included in the Lend-Lease 
Agreement, and the Russians paid for all the aid they obtained. But 
early in November, 1941 an arrangement was made between the U.S. 
Government and Marshal Stalin whereby the U.S.S.R. was to receive 
under the Lend-Lease Act supplies up to the value of 1,000 million 
dollars, paying no interest on the indebtedness incurred and making no 
repayment until 5 years after the end of the war; an arrangement which 
was later superseded by a new Master Lend-Lease Agreement between 
the two countries. 

For the first few weeks after the signing of the Lend-Lease Act 
American ships continued to be barred by the terms of the 
Neutrality Act from entering combat zones, but in April, 1941 President 
Roosevelt announced that the supply route to the Middle East via the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Red Sea would no longer be barred, and in 
June, 1941 announced that American vessels might also carry supplies 
to Russian ports in the Pacific. In the North Atlantic, too, the shipping 
position was eased, for during the summer of 1941 President Roosevelt 
declared the defence, first of Greenland and then of Iceland, to be 
vital to the defence of the United States. Arrangements were, therefore, 
made with the Danish Minister in Washington that the United States 
should defend Greenland in return for the right to build air and naval 
bases there, and orders were issued to the American Navy that steps 
would be taken to ensure the safety of communications in the ap- 
proaches between Iceland and the United States, as well as on the seas 
between the United States and other of her strategic outposts. Another 
important event as regards communications was the development with 
the aid of lend-lease of the air routes across the North Atlantic and 
between the United States, Brazil, West Africa, and the Middle East. 

When on Dec. 7, 1941 the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour and the 
United States came into the war the whole position was changed, for 
the Neutrality Act no longer applied. Almost immediately President 
Roosevelt told Congress that lend-lease must continue. The Lend- 
Lease Act lays down that the President from time to time, but not less 
frequently than once every ninety days, shall make a Report to Congress 
on leng-lease operations, and in his Report to Congress on Dec. 12, 
1941 the President stated, “‘We must use the weapons from the arsenal 
of the democracies where they can be employed most effectively, and 
that means we must let Great Britain, Russia, China, and other nations, 
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including those in this hemisphere, use the weapons from that arsenal 
so that they can put them to the most effective use”. A few weeks later 
the United Nations subscribed to the purpose and principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, and in the United Nations Declaration of Jan. 1, 1942 
pledged themselves to devote their resources in co-operation with one 
another to the winning of the war. The machinery required for the 
pooling of resources has consisted of Combined Boards, such as the 
Munitions Assignment Board, the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, and later the Combined Production and Resources Board and 
the Combined Food Board, composed of representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, with the addition in some instances of 
Canadian representatives. 

In order to define clearly the principles applying to mutual aid, a 
number of Master Agreements have been made between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and other Governments in receipt of lend- 
lease aid. The first of these Master Agreements was concluded in 
February, 1942 between the United States and the United Kingdom,? 
and its principles have been accepted by Australia and New Zealand. 
Other countries whose Governments have since concluded Master 
Agreements identical in terms are the U.S.S.R., China, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. Lend-lease agreements have also been con- 
cluded between the United States and Iceland and all the American 
Republics with the exception of Argentina and Panama. On Nov. 11, 
1941 territory under the jurisdiction of the French National Committee 
was declared eligible to receive lend-lease aid, and a reciprocal aid 
agreement was made with the Committee on Sept. 3, 1942. On Nov. 13, 
1942 French North and West Africa were declared eligible. Later, on 
Sept. 25, 1943 a Lend-Lease Modus Vivendi agreement governing 
lend-lease aid and reciprocal aid was entered into with the French 
Committee of National Liberation.? 

The fundamental principle of the Master Agreements is that mutual 
aid is for the purpose of the common prosecution of the war against 
aggression, and that while the U.S.A. will contribute to the defence 
of each of the countries concerned they, in their turn, will contribute 
to the defence of the United States. As regards lend-lease aid, each of 
the Governments to receive such aid undertakes in the agreements to 
return to the United States at the end of the period of emergency any 
defence article still available which the President considers useful. In 
each case, however, it is agreed that the final terms upon which any of 
the Governments receive aid from the United States and the benefits 
she is to receive in return shall be deferred until the extent of the 
defence aid is determined by the course of events, and the passage of 
time makes clearer what arrangement is likely to be to the mutual 
advantage of both countries concerned and in the interest of the 
promotion and maintenance of world peace. It is also laid down that 

1 Cmd. 6341. 


* See Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for the Period 
ending Fune 30, 1944. Appendix II. 
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in the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United 
States “full cognizance shall be taken of all property, services, infor- 
mation, and other benefits or considerations provided by the other 
Government concerned and accepted or acknowledged by the President 
of the United States”. Lastly, it is agreed that in this final deter- 
mination the terms and conditions shall be such as not to burden 
commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations; and to this end “shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States and the other Government con- 
cerned, open to participation by all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion, by appropriate international domestic 
measures, of production, employment, and the exchange of consump- 
tion goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers”. 

The Lend-Lease Act includes a proviso that foreign Governments 
must give an undertaking that, unless the President of the United 
States gives his consent, goods and information obtained as lend-lease 
will not be transferred ‘“‘by gift, sale, or otherwise” or be used by any 
unauthorized person. This principle is agreed to in the Master Lend- 
Lease Agreements, but some months before the British Agreement 
with the United States was signed conversations between represen- 
tatives of both Governments were held concerning the use by the 
United Kingdom of materials received as lend-lease. ‘The United States 
were naturally anxious to make certain that aid supplied in accordance 
with the Lend-Lease Act was used only for purposes essential to the 
winning of the war, but the terms of the proviso in the Act had raised 
certain problems in the United Kingdom, in particular in connection 
with the use of materials for export. On Sept. 10, 1941 the corres- 
pondence regarding British policy was published in a White Paper’ 
which includes a memorandum sent to the Government of the United 
States giving an assurance that the Government of the United Kingdom 
had taken, and would continue to take, action to secure that materials 
obtained under lend-lease ‘‘are not in any case devoted to the further- 
ance of private interests”. The details given in the White Paper con- 
cerning British export policy and the implications of this policy will 
be discussed in a further article. 

Although the general principle of mutual aid was inherent in the 
United Nations Declaration of Jan. 1, 1942, it was not until the armed 
forces of the United States began to arrive in large numbers in overseas 
theatres of war that the nations receiving lend-lease aid had much 
opportunity to provide reciprocal aid to the United States on any large 
scale. When, however, the requirements of American forces serving 
overseas rapidly increased, the provision of reciprocal aid for the 
common war effort became a question of growing importance. It was 
necessary therefore to establish.an understanding as to the principles 
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and procedure to be applied with regard to the provision of such aid. 

The agreement between the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom concerning reciprocal aid is to be found in Notes 
exchanged between the two Governments on Sept. 3, 1942.1 The 
main point agreed upon was that the war production and war resources 
of both nations should be utilized by the armed forces of each and all 
other United Nations in such ways as to make the most effective use of 
all available manpower, production facilities, and shipping space; and 
that, while each of the two countries should retain the final right of 
decisions as to the use of national resources, decisions should, as far as 
possible, be taken in the light of the common plan for winning the war. 
As regards finance it was laid down that steps should be taken to avoid 
undue drain by one country on the currency of the other. Thus the 
Government of the United Kingdom undertook to provide the United 
States, or its armed forces, with assistance wherever it is found that this 
can most effectively be procured in the United Kingdom or within the 
British Colonial Empire. Assistance is defined as military equipment, 
munitions, military and naval stores, and other supplies, materials, 
facilities, and services for the United States forces, supplies and services 
needed in the construction of military projects, tasks, and similar 
capital works required for the common war effort in the United King- 
dom or in the British Colonial Empire, or in any other territory if the 
United Kingdom or British Colonial Empire is a more practicable 
source of supply than the United States or other of the United Nations. 
It was agreed that the practical application of these principles should 
be worked out jointly by the two countries, but that all such assistance 
from the United Kingdom accepted by the President of the United 
States should be included as a benefit to the United States—or in other 
words “reverse lend-lease’’—and that in so far as circumstances permit 
an approximate record of such aid should be kept. 

Reciprocal aid agreements on much the same lines as those made 
between the United States and the United Kingdom have since been 
concluded between the United States and Australia, New Zealand, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and the French Committee of National 
Liberation. The U.S.S.R. has not been in a position to provide the 
United States with reciprocal aid on any large scale, but valuable aid 
has been reftdered in connection with supplies, repairs, and other 
services for United States merchant ships in Soviet ports and the 
equipment, supplies, and services needed for the establishment of 
shuttle bombing bases in the U.S.S.R. Such help as China has been 
able to give is not classified as reciprocal aid, but she too has rendered 
help by providing the United States with air bases. 

In President Roosevelt’s Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations an account is given of these operations up to June 30, 1944, 
and figures are also shown for the approximate dollar value of reverse 
lend-lease provided by other nations to the United States. It is, 
however, emphasized that the ultimate measurement of the aid given 
and received is not to be found in the dollar figures of lend-lease or 
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reverse lend-lease, or in any other dollar figures, ‘“‘since human lives 
as well as material resources are involved in the accountancy”’. Stress is 
also laid on the incalculable advantages gained by the sharing of both 
scientific and military knowledge. 

The total dollar value of lend-lease aid from the United States to 
other nations, of which 87.8 per cent represents “goods transferred”’, 
and 12.2 per cent “‘services rendered’’, during the period March, 1941 
to June 30, 1944 is shown as $28,270,351,000. Of “goods transferred” 
munitions and other fighting equipment accounts for 53.6 per cent, 


LEND-LEASE EXPORTS! 


March, 1941 to June 30, 1944 
Millions of Dollars 


China, 


° } | 
_ United | East, and | Price S | Other | Total 
Category | Kingdom U.S.S.R. Mediter- pone yg | coun- 
tries | 


ranean | Zealand 
| } 
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| 
| Africa, 
| Middle 


area 





Munitions 
Ordnance me 273 | 154 | 79 1,256 
Ammunition .. 351 21r | 72 2,044 
\ircraft and Parts | 690 606 | 390 | 4,374 
Tanks and Parts 529 161 44 | 1,816 
Motor Vehicles 

and Parts .. 397 | 352 | 66 
Watercraft .. | 45 36 | 22 


Total Munitions | 2,285 1,520 | 673 


| 








Industrial 
Materials and 

Products 
Machinery .. 458 
Metals - 664 
Petroleum 

Products... 732 
Other .. * 429 








Total Industrial | 2,283 





Agricultural | 

Products | 
Foodstuffs .. | 2,144 
Other Agric. 

Products .. | 5 





Total Agric. | 
Products .. | 2,629 1,026 | 4,015 





Total Exports | 9321 | 5,932 | 71 | 2,415 | 796 | 21,535 





1 See Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations. ‘Table 20, p. 58. 
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industrial materials and products for 21.3 per cent, and agricultural 
products 12.9 per cent. Lend-lease exports up to the end of June, 
1944—which excludes such items as goods transferred for shipment 
or for use in the United States, ships leased for the duration of the war, 
and lend-lease supplies purchased outside the United States—are 
valued at $21,534,870,000. 

The table on the previous page shows the value of lend-lease exports 
subdivided into the various categories of aid supplied to main areas. 

The percentage distribution according to main areas is thus shown 
as: United Kingdom 43.3, U.S.S.R. 27.5, Africa, Middle East, and 
Mediterranean 14.3, China, India, Australia, and New Zealand 11.2, 
other countries 3.7. Lend-lease exports sent to the Far East area 
amounting to 11.2 per cent of the total included 4.7 per cent sent to 
Australia and New Zealand, and 6.5 per cent sent to the India-China 
area, of which the major part went to India owing to the difficulties of 
transport to China. Latin America, included in “other countries”, 
received 0.8 per cent of total lend-lease exports. Brazil alone received 
over half of the exports sent to Central and South America, but, with 
the exception of Argentina and also Panama, whose defence is provided 
for by the United States Panama Canal defences, all the American 
Republics receive lend-lease aid. Of the balance sent to “other coun- 
tries” two-thirds represents goods sent to Canada for transhipment to 
the United Kingdom or other of the Allied forces training in Canada. 
The Canadian Government itself does not receive lend-lease aid as 
such, but on the contrary has spent huge sums in providing aid to the 
United Kingdom and other of,the United Nations, including the 
U.S.S.R., France, India, China, and Australia. 

(To be continued) 
D. P. E. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE OF 
JAN. 6 ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 


HE President’s Message was read to a joint session of Congress, 
and its main points were:—That the Allies would fight on to- 
gether till ultimate victory. The year had marked substantial progress 
towards victory, in spite of the set-back at the end. The men had fought 
gallantly and the Germans had failed to take their objectives. The 
“speed of recovery from the attack was due to the fact that they had one 
Supreme Commander, and he expressed his complete confidence in 
Gen. Eisenhower. The wedge which the Germans attempted to drive 
in Western Europe was less dangerous than the wedges they were 
continuously attempting to drive between the Allies. Current rumours 
against the Russians, the British, and American commanders in the 
field all bore the same trade-mark—‘‘made in Germany”. This 
division propaganda must be destroyed. 
In Europe the Allies would resume the attack and continue it until 
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Germany was completely defeated. He then reviewed the basic 
strategy of the past 3 years. It was decided to concentrate the bulk of 
the U.S. forces against Germany because, of the two enemies, Germany 
was more able to digest her conquests quickly and convert their 
resources into a war potential. He praised the work of the two “active 
and indomitable” allies, Britain and Russia, and the heroic resistance 
movements in Europe. He recalled China’s 7 years’ struggle with 
Japan. Americans must never forget the lesson they had learnt—that 
they had friends who would work with them in peace as they had fought 
at their side in war. 

The Italian campaign was a well-considered part of the European 
strategy and diverted some 20 first-line divisions which Germany badly 
needed elsewhere. Although German and Allied strength was about 
equal in Italy the Allies had been continuously on the offensive, and 
this would continue. In the .Pacific they had conducted the fastest 
moving campaign in the history of modern warfare, and driven the 
enemy back over more than 3,000 miles across the Central Pacific. 

Unprecedented production had made those victories possible, but 
they would need to increase their goals in certain items. He called 
upon Congress to enact the measures for total mobilization of all human 
resources which he had recommended in 1944. He quoted from a joint 
letter from the Secretaries of War and the Navy, dated Jan. 3, which 
expressed the conviction that it was now necessary to carry out the 
statement made by Congress in the joint resolutions declaring that a 
state of war existed with Germany and Japan; that “to bring the con- 
flict to a successful conclusion, all the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged...” Pending action by Congress, the President 
recommended that legislation should be enacted at once to enable the 
4 million men classified as 4-F to be used in whatever capacity was 
best for the war effort. 

“In the field of foreign policy”, he said, “we propose to stand 
together with the United Nations not for the war alone but for the 
victory for which the war is fought ... Ours is an association not of 
Governments but of peoples—and the people’s hope is peace.” They 
had already seen in the liberated countries what problems peace could 
bring, and knew from their own experience how great the difficulties 
could be. Americans had worked out their difficulties for themselves, 
as the peoples of Europe would work out their difficulties for them- 
selves. The nearer the Allies came to vanquishing the enemy the 
more they inevitably became conscious of differences among themselves. 
They must not let these differences divide them and blind them to their 
common interests. ‘‘Nations, like individuals, do not always see alike 
or think alike, and international co-operation and progress are not 
helped by any nation assuming that it has a monopoly of wisdom or 
virtue.” 

The misuse of power, as implied in the term “‘power politics’, must 
not be a controlling factor in international relations. Power must be 
linked with responsibility, and obliged to defend and justify itself 
within the framework of the general good. Perfectionism, no less than 
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isolationism, or imperialism, or power politics, might obstruct the path 
of peace. The retreat to isolationism of 25 years previously was started 
by an attack against the alleged imperfections of the peace. They had 
not had the courage to fulfil their responsibilities in an admittedly 
imperfect world. This must not happen again. They must use their 
power and influence to achieve the principles in which they believed, 
and for which they fought. ‘“‘We shall not hesitate to use our influence’”’, 
he said, “‘and to use it now, to secure so far as is humanly possible the 
fulfilment of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We have not 
shrunk from the military responsibilities brought on by this war. We 
cannot and will not shrink from the political responsibilities which 
follow in the wake of battle.” 

He admitted concern about the Greek and Polish situations. These, 
however, were not easy or simple to deal with. ‘They had obligations, 
not necessarily legal, to the exiled Governments, the underground 
leaders, and their major allies. With internal dissensions, and many 
citizens of liberated countries prisoners of war or deportees in Germany, 
it was difficult to guess the kind of self-government the people wanted. 
During the interim period it was the duty of the Allies to see that no 
temporary authorities blocked the eventual exercise of the people’s 
right to choose their constitution and Government. 

The immediate problems of adjustment in liberated Europe must 
not delay the establishment of permanent machinery for the mainten- 
ance of peace. “International peace and well-being, like national peace 
and well-being, require constant alertness, continuing co-operation, 
and organized effort, and can only be secured through institutions 
capable of life and growth.” The atmosphere at Dumbarton Oaks gave 
grounds for the hope that future discussions would succeed in develop- 
ing a democratic and fully integrated world security system. He 
believed that the technological achievements of the past generation, 
particularly in communications, offered a practical method of advancing 
mutual understanding, and they should be used for the common advan- 
tage of the world. He supported the greatest possible freedom of trade 
and commerce. 

He then spoke of the renaissance of France, ‘“‘one of the most hearten- 
ing events of the year in the international field’, and announced that 
they were about to equip large new French forces with the most 
modern weapons for combat duty. They fully recognized France’s 
vital interest in a lasting solution of the German problem and the 
contribution which she could make in achieving international security. 

He was convinced that, as an essential factor in the maintenance of 
peace, America should have universal military training after the war. 
He also referred to a “second Bill of Rights” under wirich a new basis 
of security and prosperity could be established for all Americans. 
They must maintain full employment after the war. He concluded: 
‘Most important of all—1945 can and must see the substantial begin- 
ning of the organization of world peace. This organization must be 
the fulfilment of the promise for which men have fought and died in 
the war.” 
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DIARY OF EVENTS IN GREECE 


Jan. 2.—Gen. Scobie refused to see M. Zevgos and 2 other E.A.M. 
representatives until they had accepted his two basic terms. It was 
learnt that after leaving Gen. Scobie the previous day they had asked 
to see the Regent, and that he had sent a message in reply expressing 
his pleasure at their readiness to discuss the cessation of hostilities. 
He emphasized that such questions as the future of the Mountain 
Brigade and the National Guard and gendarmerie were matters which 
lay only within the competence of a Greek Government to settle. A 
new Government was being formed at once, and meanwhile, should 
the E.A.M. representatives feel themselves able to enter into arrange- 
ments for an immediate cessation of hostilities, this would contribute 
greatly to an atmosphere of calm in which any discussion with the new 
Government should take place. 

It was learnt that at the conference between Gen. Scobie and the 
E.L.A.S. delegates the previous day the latter refused to agree to a 
truce unless they received guarantees that the Mountain Brigade would 
be sent from Athens and the National Guard enrolled since the fighting 
began, together with the gendarmerie, disbanded. 

Gen. Scobie replied, according to a British Embassy statement, that 
he was ready to order the return of the Mountain Brigade to barracks 
immediately the terms of the truce had been carried out, but pointed 
out that the future organization of regular Greek forces was a matter 
for the new Government to decide. 

It was learned that he also reminded the E.L.A.S. delegates of their 
committee’s own memo. of Dec. 18, in which they declared that 
British officers should not interfere in the solution of purely Greek 
problems, which should be reserved for a ‘Government of mutual 
confidence”. In any case, he could not commit a Greek Government 
to the future reorganization of its forces. 

Gen. Scobie transmitted the Regent’s message to the delegates and 
made a final appeal to them to fulfil his two conditions and so enable 
hostilities to end. 

British H.Q. reported that recruiting for the National Guard in 
Athens and the Piraeus continued satisfactorily. 

Jan. 3.—Gen. Plastiras formed a Government, with M. Sophiano- 
poulos as Foreign Minister; M. Pericles Rallis, the Interior and 
Education; M. Sideris, Finance and Supplies; M. Kolyvas, Justice, 
Social Welfare, and Public Health; M. Glavanis, Agriculture and 
National Economy; and Gen. Sakellaropoulos, Communications and 
Telephones and Telegraphs. Gen. Plastiras took the Portfolios of War, 
Air, and Marine. M. Mavrogordato was Under-Secretary to the 
Presidency with Cabinet rank. Most of the Ministers belonged to the 
Liberal Party. 

British H.Q. reported stiff fighting in the centre of Athens in which 
E.L.A.S. lost 200 men captured and 41 killed. 

E.L.A.S. radio appealed to “democrats of the world” to help the 
Greek people now fighting for freedom, independence, and democracy. 
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It also attacked Gen. Scobie, and accused British troops of ill-treating 
prisoners and attacking civilians. Later, it accused the British authori- 
ties of refusing to allow M. Zevgos to see the Regent. 

Gen. Plastiras issued a statement of policy under 5 heads, i.e. 
(1) To restore the meaning of the State by imposing legal order. 
(2) To recall all public servants to their full sense of duty. (3) To 
punish all who collaborated in crimes during the German occupation. 
(4) To meet the urgent needs of the population—food, shelter, and 
communications. (5) To stabilize the currency, and come to the help 
of the working classes. 

E.A.M. wireless station reported that the central committee had again 
appealed to the Regent to use his influence to bring about a truce, 
adding: ‘‘We beg you to allow one of our delegates to come to see you”’. 

Gen. Plastrias, in an appeal to ‘‘all those who have been misled and 
have turned their arms against their country to return to duty”. Athens 
was being reduced to ruins and plundered in a relentless fashion 
utterly foreign to Greek tradition, and the pretext offered that all this 
was being done to prevent the creation of a dictatorship. But the 
existence of a great republican majority and official Allied assurances 
should have eliminated fear and suspicion. There was now a Regent 
as well as a Government whose composition should guarantee to the 
Left Wing and the republicans that there was no ground for their 
suspicions. 

British forces began a drive for the Averoff prison, which the 
insurgents had turned into a stronghold. ‘They cleared Omonia 
Square and the neighbouring streets. 

Jan. 4.—Gen. Plastiras told the British press that he stood by the 
statement he made on his arrival in the country that the situation could 
only be put right by force: there was no possibility of a negotiated truce. 
He also said he was not keeping Ministerial portfolios for the repre- 
sentatives of the Left, nor did he intend to bring in any other Ministers 
of arty kind at present. 

He also said he thought it would be possible to clear the country 
without great difficulty and mainly by the use of the new National 
Guard; the bulk of the Greeks were, he believed, taking part in the 
fighting only through terrorism, and when his forces advanced into the 
country districts they would desert the E.L.A.S. and join the Govern- 
ment forces. In conclusion, he said he had no political ambitions. He 
was called to Greece to save democracy, as he had done in 1922, and 
when the task was finished he wished to retire to private life. 

British forces made good progress in the northern suburbs of Athens, 
and the Averoff prison was occupied. 

Jan. 5.—Organized fighting ceased in Athens and the Piraeus. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement on the E.A.M. attitude, said 
“‘a minority of Greeks, possessed by the fixed idea that popular liberties 
would be endangered, thought that they were allowed to protect 
themselves against a coup d’état by the Right’. He emphasized, 
however, that a prerequisite of the cessation of hostilities was the 


carrying out of Gen. Scobie’s terms. 
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F.M. Alexander and Mr. Macmillan arrived in Athens and conferred 
with Gen. Plastiras and the Regent. 

British H.Q. reported that mobile columns were operating with 
success in the suburbs and had taken many prisoners on Jan. 4, in- 
cluding a number of civilians forced by E.L.A.S. to enter their ranks. 
In the liberated parts of Athens over 320,000 soup kitchen meals and 
100,000 rations were issued to the people. 

E.L.A.S. continued to abduct hostages, in some cases leaving young 
children unattended in their homes. 

Jan. 6.—The leaders of the Socialist and Popular Democratic 
Parties in Macedonia and Thrace (with headquarters at Salonika) were 
reported to have sent a message to Athens disavowing the action of 
E.A.M. Ministers in leaving the Cabinet, and particularly the attacks 
on the British troops. It referred to Mr. Churchill’s statement in 
Parliament, and expressed confidence that Britain would be the surest 
guarantee of Greek liberties. 

The Cabinet decided to advance funds to the main utility companies to 
enable them to pay their staff and resume their services; also to establish 
committees composed of a judge, a police officer, and an official of each 
company to draw up a list of employees who took part in the revolution. 

Gen. Scobie withdrew his offer of a truce, and in a published state- 
ment said he had done so because of the seizure of hostages by 
E.L.A.S. and its refusal to allow the Red Cross to visit prisoner-of-war 
camps, and this despite repeated requests by himself and the Inter- 
national Red Cross. He pointed out that the taking of civilian hostages 
was wholly contrary to the rules of civilized warfare, and “it would be 
intolerable if a truce did not cover this situation’. He added that he 
would always be prepared to meet E.L.A.S. leaders and to provide 
them with a safe-conduct to discuss conditions for a “cease-fire” 
suitable to the changed circumstances. 

The Red Cross estimated that at least 4,000 civilian hostages had been 
taken. An official statement regarding the relief being provided under 
the auspices of the Red Cross estimated that up to 50 per cent of the 
food supplies arriving for the civilian population in E.L.A.S.-occupied 
territory was being seized by E.L.A.S. to feed their troops. 

British H.Q. reported the occupation of several small towns round 
the bay of Eleusis, west of the Piraeus. The main E.L.A.S. forces had 
left Athens the previous day, and British troops moved 5 miles up the 
main road to Thebes and reached the Carikaza defile. 

Gen. Scobie informed the Regent by letter that Athens and the 
Piraeus were virtually free from insurgent forces, and received a reply 
expressing the Archbishop’s deep satisfaction. 

Jan. 7.—Gen. Plastiras, in an appeal to E.L.A.S. to surrender, said, 
“if the rebels persist in their intransigence I will put myself at the head 
of the liquidation army. Only a few weeks will suffice to re-establish 
authority throughout the whole country”’. ; 

M. Macropoulos was appointed Minister of Agriculture, and Prof. 
Amodos, Minister of Education. M. Glavanis became Minister of 
National Economy. 
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The Commander of the Mountain Brigade told the press that the 
Brigade belonged to no political party; it was patriotic and without 
political colour. It was chosen solely because of willingness to fight 
the Germans and wipe out the stain caused by the mutinies inspired 
by E.A.M. 

Jan. 8.—The Government were reported to have issued warrants for 
the arrest of Zevgos and Porphyrogenis, the Communist leaders, 
Santos, Ionnades, Partsalides, Svolos, and Tsirimokos, the former 
Ministers, Velouchiotis, believed to have commanded E.L.A.S. forces 
in Athens, and 150 other so-called leaders of the revolution. The 
Government also issued a decree for the purge of the Civil Service, 
the police, and the judiciary. 

Attica from Athens southwards was stated to be nearly clear of 
organized E.L.A.S. forces. British patrols moving on from Eleusis 
north-westward met fairly strong resistance, but entered Thebes that 
evening. 

Gen. Scobie received a delegation of workers and told them he was 
happy to learn from them that they “‘appreciated the measures we took 
for the liberation of Athens, because elsewhere it has been thought that 
these measures were contrary to the Greek spirit”. 

Jn a message to the troops who cleared Athens Gen. Scobie said 
their bravery and restraint under provocation had resulted in the com- 
plete expulsion of the forces opposed to law and order, with the 
minimum of damage to the innocent civilian population. “You have 
most of you seen with your own eyes”’, he said, “‘the gratitude and joy 
of the people you have liberated. Your own country, too, has every 
reason to be proud of the way in which you have carried out your 
task.” 

Fan. 9.—It was announced in Athens that Gen. Scobie was conferring 
with M. Partsalides, Secretary of E.A.M. Central Committee, M. 
Zevgos, Major Macridis, and Major Athinelis. 

The Foreign Minister (also Minister of Information) announced 
that the statement that the arrest of E.A.M. and E.L.A.S. leaders 
had been ordered was “incorrect and due to a misunderstanding”. No 
such decision could be taken without the authority of the Cabinet. 

M. Hadziskos and M. Levantis were sworn in as Ministers of Supplies 
and Social Welfare respectively. 

Eletheria, .a semi-official paper, reported that E.A.M.-E.L.A.S. 
were now operating under the direction of a triumvirate consisting of 
M. Santos, secretary-general of the Communist Party, M. Zevgos, 
the former Minister of Agriculture, and M. Ionnades, a member of the 
Communist political bureau. 

A British armoured column was warmly welcomed at Thebes, which 
it found evacuated by the rebels. The remnants of the 3rd E.L.A.S. 
division were reported to have withdrawn into the Peloponnesus, and 
the 13th into the Parnassos-Helicon mountain belt. 

A message was sent to Mr. Churchill stating that “ten representatives 
of all employee classes of the Piraeus, condemning with disgust the 
sacrilege committed by this fratricidal strife, wish to express to your 
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Excellency and the gallant British Army their deepest gratitude for 
your most generous help and assistance’”’. 

' The formation was announced in Germany, according to Swedish 
reports, of a “Greek national committee” to represent Greek interests 
and organize Greeks to join Germany’s fight against Bolshevism. The 
head of it was stated to be “Sironicas, Vice-Premier in the last Greek 
Government”. 

The E.L.A.S. were believed to have lost about half their strength of 
some 26,000 in the Athens fighting. Among arms captured from them 
were 25 mortars and 160 machine guns. 

Jan. 10.—Gen. Plastiras issued a statement of policy, in which he 
said the Government’s duty was to care for the interests of the nation 
until such time as they could express their own will, freely and without 
fear, by a genuine and uninfluenced election. The Government’s 
programme was: (1) the Army must be reorganized, and formed on the 
basis of regular recruitment of age-groups. Many volunteer organiza- 
tions wished to offer their services, but such help could not be accepted. 
The military forces must be built on a national basis and in accordance 
with the law. Gendarmerie and police would be completely re- 
organized, and they had asked Britain to send a special police mission 
for this purpose. 

(2) All collaborators with the Germans must answer for their deeds. 
The previous Government, in which E.A.M. were represented, had 
passed the necessary legislation. The Government would act dras- 
tically. 

(3) Everything possible would be done to revive economic life, 
including the provision of opportunity for full employment and the 
ensuring to the working classes of their full rights of free association. 

(4) The people would be asked to elect a new Assembly at the 
earliest possible moment and to express their will on the question of 
régime. There would be no objection to Allied observers attending 
the elections to make sure they were free. 

He called on the people to support him in carrying out this pro- 
gramme, which covered all the points the insurgents claimed to be 
fighting for. If they were honest and patriotic they would lay down 
their arms. He gave a categorical assurance on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that there would be no proscription. But while the Government 
wished to respect the views of every citizen it was obliged to hold 
responsible all those who had committed crimes against the common 
law or had not respected the international recagnition of the rules 
of war. 

The Union of Popular Democrats (E.L.D.) issued a denunciation 
of the disorders, which, they told the press, had been carried on without 
their agreement. (E.L.D. was the Socialist party led by M. Svolos 
and M. Tsirimokos.) 

Gen. Scobie received the E.A.M. delegates again. He later stated 
that they had brought him a document the previous day authorizing 
the 4 delegates to act together or two of them alone. Major Athinelis 
had not yet arrived. M. Partsalides and Major Macridis were em- 
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powered to act on behalf of E.A.M. Central Committee, and M. 
Zevgos would add his signature if he saw fit. If he did not, the signa- 
tures of the other two would be binding on the Central Committee. 

At the meeting that day it was ascertained that the emissaries had 
not come to put forward proposals, but to receive Gen. Scobie’s terms 
and accept them if they saw fit. They were accordingly informed that 
the terms would now be put into their final form. 

It was stated in Athens that on Jan. 8 over a million people there and 
in the Piraeus received food from Military Liaison, British military 
units, and the Red Cross. This was nearly double the number fed 
2 days before. 

Reports were current of victimization of left-wing elements in 
Athens by the “X” band. 

The War Ministry ordered the disbandment of remnants of the 
E.D.E.S. forces which withdrew to Corfu owing to E.L.A.S. attacks. 

Jan. 11.—The British Foreign Office issued the English text of 
declarations made in Athens by the Socialist Party (S.K.E.), the 
Union of Popular Democrats (E.L.D.), and by a deputation from 17 
trade unions from Athens, the Piraeus, and Mytilene to the British 
Ambassador. 

The S.K.E. Central Committee stated that after it had restored its 
organization—which the disorders had hitherto prevented—it met and, 
with the co-operation of representatives from Macedonia and Thrace, 
passed a resolution utterly condemning the civil war and hostilities 
between Greeks and the Allies, which it had done all it could to prevent; 
(2) it considered that the civil war was organized solely by deadly 
enemies of Greece and was contrary to the national claims and the 
interests of the working people and to the common anti-Fascist goal 
of the United Nations. It adopted the resolution of the organization in 
Macedonia and Thrace, which took the initiative in disapproving of the 
civil war in view of the fact that the central leadership of the party 
was unable to meet; (3) it declared that it withdrew itself from the 
E.A.M. bloc as soon as it was informed of the armed breach which took 
place without consultation with S.K.E.; (4) it appealed to all kindred 
parties and organizations to contribute to the cessation of the civil war, 
and more especially called on the armed followers of E.A.M. and 
officers and men of E.L.A.S. to lay down their arms. The declarations 
of British official personages, given in the name of the three Allied 
Powers, constituted a guarantee for the security of popular liberties. 

The party declared that S.K.E. would continue its struggle for the 
integrity of the country, for the security of its frontiers, for the satis- 
faction of the needs of the working people, and the maintenance of 
genuine democratic institutions, which were indispensable for the 
restoration of the country, for social regeneration, and for the realization 
of socialism. It empowered a committee of three to present the resolu- 
tion to the British Ambassador and to the diplomatic representatives of 
America and Russia and to publish it in the press. 

The E.L.D. declaration, dated Jan. 7, stated that the central com- 
mittee had only succeeded in meeting that day, and now declared that 
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the armed breach occurred without its knowledge or consent, and that 
“this forcible seizure of power within the organization of E.A.M. at 
the expense of E.L.D. and other co-operating parties automatically 
severs every connecting link with E.A.M.”’. It unanimously condemned 
all the excesses and destruction of the civil war, and said, ‘“‘the armed 
breach with our Allies, and especially with the British troops who 
found themselves temporarily in our country with the mandate of the 
three Allies, is a tragic event and contrary to the foreign policy of the 
party, to our national rights, and to the interests of the common allied 
struggle against Fascism ... The interests of the Popular Movement 
demand the close collaboration and union of all the Socialist forces, 
parties, groups, and individuals for the purpose of guiding the whole 
movement on correct socialist and democratic lines and of protecting 
popular liberties from the menace of reaction, which is watching the 
whole process and preparing an attack on the peoples, especially to-day, 
in the chaos of the civil war, which it encouraged in order to further 
its OWN unjust interests... .” 

The trade union declaration stated that the deputation’s object was 
to thank the Ambassador on behalf of the workers of Greece for their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Communist Party. To do this they 
had collected as many officials as they could find to represent the work- 
ing classes, but this had not been easy, as not only had many unions 
been abolished by Gen. Metaxas, but the Communists had taken over 
many of their offices by force and had shot 114 duly elected trade 
union officials since the Germans withdrew from Greece. 

They expressed great confidence in Gen. Plastiras, and regarded as 
ridiculous any suggestion that he was likely to set up a dictatorship, 
basing this opinion on his record as a soldier and the readiness with 
which he resigned power on the last occasion when he was head of the 
State. The directing body of the General Federation of Labourers had 
sent out an order to all trade unions able to respond instructing them to 
set up temporary committees and hold new elections so that the wishes 
of the working people should receive the quickest possible expression. 

They expressed an earnest hope that either they might send a depu- 
tation to England to renew their contacts with the Trade Union Con- 
gress, or, better still, that a delegation of that body might come to 
Greece. They had heard that Kalamaris and Theos intended to go to 
London in an effort to influence the British Labour Party, and they 
wished it to be generally known in England that these men were not 
entitled to speak on any matter on behalf of the Greek trade unions. 

(E.A.M.’s main parties were the K.K.E., S.K.E., E.L.D., and 
A.K.E. or Left-wing Agrarians. E.A.M. had now largely broken up, 
leaving only a group round K.K.E. which controlled the E.L.A.S. 
central committee.) ; 

Gen. Scobie announced that at his meeting with the E.L.A.S. 
emissaries they had “‘expressed their readiness to exchange prisoners 
of war on a reciprocal basis, but have so far felt themselves unable to 
make any proposals for the release of hostages’’. 
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E.L.A.S. units were reported to have begun to withdraw in the 
Peloponnesus and Lamia. 

Jan. 12.—A statement issued from No. 10 Downing Street said the 
British Government endorsed the terms signed by the British and 
E.L.A.S. representatives for a truce, but that the taking and holding of 
hostages was a barbarous custom condemned by international law, 
“and the Government must make it clear, therefore, that no truce can 
be enduring or ripen into peace unless or until the hostages taken by 
E.L.A.S. have been effectually safeguarded and released”’. 

The Regent, announcing that he had been informed of the terms, 
said he was “profoundly shocked to learn of the refusal of E.L.A.S. to 
release innocent men and women taken as hostages in many thousands. 
Nevertheless, if E.L.A.S. central committee feel that they could assist 
in the re-establishment of law and order such as should exist in a 
civilized State under the rule of law he would readily facilitate a meeting 
between them and representatives of the Greek Government”. 

The terms of the truce were published, in Athens and London. 
The first clause stated that it was an agreement for stopping hostilities 
“in order that discussions may take place between the Greek Govern- 
ment and representatives of E.L.A.S. and E.A.M. for the settlement of 
outstanding questions’’. It provided that: E.L.A.S. troops which had 
been in the Athens and Thebes areas must withdraw westward and 
northward beyond a line (specified in detail) running in a rough arc 
about 100 miles from Athens. They must also evacuate Salonika. 
Their forces in Peloponnesus and the islands were given instructions 
and dates for their orderly withdrawal to specified areas. 

All service men, “‘of whatever nationality”, and all Greeks bearing 
arms captured by E.L.A.S. were to be returned. An equal number of 
E.L.A.S. prisoners would be released by the British authorities. This 
return, however, would not include civilians detained by the E.A.M. 
civil police. All British civilians captured would be returned. 

Any failure by E.L.A.S. to carry out the agreement at any part, or 
any new E.L.A.S. attack on British or Greek, would be regarded as a 
breach of the truce. 

The truce provided that the hour for cease fire would be a minute 
past midnight of Jan. 14, to ensure that all units could be given the 
news well in advance of the appointed time. 

The Regent, in a statement to the press, said “It is not true that we 
are facing to-day a collision between the Left and the Right .. . The 
present collision is due to the wish of armed bands to take over all 
power and authority”. Despite what had happened he was willing to 
intervene, “‘for the last time’’, to arrange a meeting with representatives 
of E.L.A.S. 

Jan. 13.—Fighting was reported in widely scattered points of the 
Attica peninsula, and a British column was engaged on the road leading 
north alongside the channel between Euboea and the mainland. Fighting 
also took place along both banks of the Corinth Canal. South of Patras 
20 E.L.A.S. troops were killed and 62 captured. 

The Government issued a statement declaring that the Regent, the 
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Government, and all the people felt profound relief at the British 
Government’s declaration on the taking of hostages, and announcing 
that “in particular, as regards the attitude of the Greek Government 
towards persons involved in the civil strife, the Prime Minister re- 
affirms his recent declaration that no penalties will be enforced except 
by regular courts of law against persons who are individually guilty of 
acts Which are either contrary to the rules of war or amenable to 
ordinary criminal codes of civilized countries”’. 

Jan. 14.—A large demonstration took place in Athens, in which 
deputations from Right-wing elements, including “X”’, “E.E”, and 
E.D.E.S., were prominent. Banners bore greetings to Gen. Zervas and 
portraits of the King, and there were cries for the General and for 
Gen. Scobie. M. Papandreou appeared on a balcony and was en- 
thusiastically cheered. 

Gen. Scobie, addressing the crowd from a balcony, said he had 
repeatedly declared that he and the forces under his command would 
protect the people’s liberties from revolutionary actions from whatever 
quarter. His forces had long ago realized that these liberties were in 
fact being jeopardized by the action of a small minority. He hoped 
the demonstration would not be without its effect on world opinion, 
“which unfortunately has often shown itself to be grossly misinformed 
regarding Greek affairs”. 

Six non-Communist members of the E.A.M. Council who escaped. 
from Salonika arrived in Athens. They represented E.L.D., S.K.E. 
(Social Democrats), and A.K.E. (Agrarians). They said they had 


increasingly disapproved of the direction in which the Communists were 
driving E.A.M. and finally broke with them on the question of the 
reign of terror the Communists had latterly instituted at Salonika. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On Jan. 2 it was announced that the U.S. 3rd Army had gained 2 
more miles of ground, making 8 since Dec. 31, and had captured 
Bonnerue, Moircy, Hubertmont, and Remagne. On the north flank of 
the salient Grandmenil and Manhay were both recovered, and progress 
was made between Marche and Hotton. Next day St. Hubert was 
reached, but could not be held, and that morning the 1st Army opened 
a new attack on a front east and west of Grandmenil just north of the 
Laroche—St. Vith road, and took 1,300 prisoners. 

On the south ‘flank the Germans now threw in a tenth armoured 
division, making the total number in the salient 23, and made repeated 
counter-attacks round Bastogne, but failed to break through. At the 
western extremity of the salient Bure, south of Rochefort was captured 
on Jan. 4, and on the northern flank progress was made towards the St. 
Vith road and Odeigne occupied on Jan. 5, only 2 miles from the main 
cross-roads south of Grandmenil. Further west British forces were now 
4 miles south of Hotton, but at the tip of the salient Bure was lost. 
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On Jan. 6 the Laroche-St. Vith road was crossed, and cut at 3 places 
between Laroche and Vielsalm both west and east of the north-south 
road from Grandmenil to Houffalize. On the south flank a German 
salient north-west of Bastogne was wiped out, and south-east of the 
town the Sure was crossed and Goesdorf and Dahl taken south and 
south-east of Wiltz. Strong counter-attacks followed, but were all 
held. North-west of Bastogne, also, violent counter-attacks were 
frequently made, but were all repulsed, and Flamierge and Orreux 
were taken and held. 

Meanwhile, on the north flank by Jan. 7 the U.S. hold on the east- 
west road had been widened to about 10 miles, and included the cross 
roads of the road to Houffalize. Further west the east bank of the 
Ourthe had been cleared as far as Marcourt (4 miles north-north-west 
of Laroche). Next day ground was gained, against very strong oppo- 
sition, towards Samrée, on the east-west road, and, a little further west, 
almost to Laroche itself. U.S. troops were engaged in heavy fighting 
at Dochamps, just north of Samrée. 

By Jan. 10 Laroche had been entered, and next day was cleared. 
South of Rochefort the Germans were now withdrawing —the gap 
left them was only 10 miles wide —and Bure, Grupont, and Ambly 
were recovered. British forces also got across the Laroche-Champlon 
road on Jan. 11, reducing the gap to 8 miles, but bad weather prevented 
the Tactical Air Force from taking advantage of the large concentra- 
tions of enemy transport now withdrawing eastward. Heavy fighting 
went on near St. Hubert and further east, where the U.S. 3rd Army 
now cut the only road out of the German salient just east of Bastogne. 
By Jan. 12 all the ground west of the Laroche—St. Hubert road had been 
cleared, and British forces linked up with 3rd Army troops near St. 
Hubert. 

On the north flank the 1st Army took Langlir, but met very strong 
opposition at Bihain. 

On Jan. 13 the rst Army attacked on a 9-mile front between Stavelot 
and Malmédy, while the forces pushing on from Langlir got across 
the Houffalize-St. Vith road. Very strong resistance was met round 
Thirimont, south-east of Malmédy, and round Vielsalm, south of 
Stavelot, which was still in enemy hands on Jan. 15. By Jan. 13 the 
weather had cleared, after 6 days which kept the T.A.F. grounded, and 
great destruction was done to enemy transport on the road to St. Vith. 

In the west and south Champlon was occupied on Jan. 13, while the 
3rd Army cleared up the salient east of Bastogne, taking 3,000 prisoners 
at Wardin on Jan. 12, and also gained ground northward towards 
Bertogne. They entered it on Jan. 14 and pushed on to join up with 
the British forces coming from the west. The 1st and 3rd Armies were 
now less than 4 miles apart. On Jan. 15 the rst Army launched two 
fresh attacks, on each side of those already in progress, and met very 
strong resistance at Steinbach, north-east of Thirimont. North of 
Houffalize they made progress in very heavy fighting round Wibrin and 
Wilogne, and reached points only a mile from the town. 

Estimates of losses in the Ardennes battle since Dec. 16 were given 
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by the U.S. Secretary of War on Jan. 15 as some 40,000 Germans 
captured and 50,000 killed or wounded. U.S. losses were nearly 40,000 
of whom 18,000 were listed as missing. Other figures published in- 
cluded: On Jan. 3 the number of German aircraft destroyed since Dec. 
16 was given as 823, and of American as 208 fighters, 116 heavy bombers 
and 7 light bombers. (Revised figures for the actions on Jan. 1 showed 
that 364 enemy ’planes were destroyed and 81 probably). On Jan. 4 
Mr. Stimson stated that U.S. tank losses had been only 6 per cent 
heavier than the normal rate of attrition. 

On Jan. 7 F.-M. Montgomery, in a statement to the press, said 
Rundstedt had dealt them a shrewd blow, and they reeled a bit, but 
recovered, and “now we have the initiative”. When the enemy broke 
through and the situation began to deteriorate Gen. Eisenhower had 
placed him in command of the whole northern front, and “I employed 
the whole available power of the British group of armies’’, and after 
bringing them into play gradually so as not to interfere with the U.S. 
lines of communication, he finally “put them into the battle with a 
bang”. Rundstedt had told his troops that this was the last great effort to 
try and win the war, and everything depended on it, but he had been 
unable to gain any great advantage from his initfal success. He had 
really been beaten by the fighting qualities of the American soldier and 
the team work of the Allies. It was team work that won battles, and he 
wanted, he said, to put in a strong plea for allied solidarity at this vital 
stage of the war. He repeated that it was because the Americans held 
out at Bastogne and at points on the northern flank, that Rundstedt 
could not take advantage of his success. 

On Jan. g Gen. Bradley told the press that the German losses had 
been enormous, and their dead and wounded were many times those 
suffered by the Allies. The German attack was the direct result of the 
pressure maintained by the 9th and 3rd Armies. As for the risks run, 
the technique of striking boldly while taking calculated risks was what 
had brought them to the German frontier so quickly. Rundstedt’s 
schedule had been upset by the resistance of the American troops and 
the speed of the movements of the 1st and 3rd Armies. On Dec. 20 
F.-M. Montgomery took over command of the 1st and gth Armies, but 
he had before that sent British and Canadian forces to positions in front 
of the Meuse to protect the approaches to Antwerp. 


On the 7th Army front the Germans attacked on Jan. 1 between 
Bitche and the Wissembourg gap, and cut the road from Bitche to 
Haguenau. Fighting went on for some days along a 70-mile front, the 
enemy striking southward from the Saar-Palatinate border with a view 
to developing their offensive east of Sarreguemines. They made 
repeated attempts to cross the Blies river on Jan. 2 and 3, and made 
heavy attacks near Bannstein, gaining some ground. On Jan. 4 the 
Germans made very strong attempts to widen and deepen their salient 
south-east of Bitche, especially at Lemberg, on their west flank, and 
captured Wingen, south of Bitche. Meanwhile, a few miles north of 
Strasbourg their patrols were coming across the Rhine, and tanks 
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followed both there and at points south of the city on Jan. 6. Heavy 
fighting went on in a group of villages north of Strasbourg, and round 
Neunkirchen, g miles north-east of Selestat. Neunkirchen was lost 
after changing hands several times, but by Jan. 7 nearly all the villages 
had been cleared. Wingen was also recovered, and the Bitche salient 
reduced in size. 

East of Sarreguemines Rimling was taken on Jan. 8, checking the 
German raids over the Blies, but Friesenheim was lost, and confused 
fighting went on round Gambsheim. German artillery was very active 
in the Bitche salient, and along the Rhine both north and south of 
Strasbourg large concentrations of material were observed. In the 
Wissembourg corridor several heavy attacks near Hatten on Jan. 11 
were repulsed with loss, but attacks continued, and on Jan. 14 and 15 
violent fighting went on in the village itself. The main weight of the 
enemy’s Palatinate attack was now in the Wissembourg corridor. 
Patrols were active in Hatten woods, which form the north-east tip of 
the Haguenau forest. 

Air operations included heavy attacks almost daily on railway centres 
behind the German lines, often by over 1,000 bombers, and on transport 
and material by the Tactical Air Force every day the weather permitted. 
Important targets in Germany bombed by both British and U.S. 
heavies included Vohwinkel railyards, benzol plant near Dortmund, 
and railways at Hanover and Hanau (Jan. 1 night); Nuremberg, 
Ludwigshafen, and Berlin (Jan. 2); Cologne, Aschaffenburg, and Fulda 
railyards (Jan. 3); Ludwigshafen, Hanover, and Berlin, and the railway 
systems from Cologne to Karlsruhe and from the Siegfried Line to 
beyond Frankfurt (Jan. 5); Hanau, Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz, etc. 
(Jan. 6 night); Munich, Bremen, Hamm, Bielefeld, Paderborn, Cologne, 
Rastatt, etc. (Jan. 7); Bonn, Cologne, and Euskirchen air bases, Cologne 
bridges, Karlsruhe railyards, and Hanover targets (Jan. 10); Rhine 
bridges at Rudesheim, Worms, Mannheim, and other places, 7 in all, 
and Saarbrucken railyards (Jan. 13); Pélitz oil plant, near Stettin 
(Jan. 13 night); Magdeburg oil plant, Derben and Ehmen oil storage 
depots, benzol plant and the Géring steel works near Brunswick, and 
3 bridges near Cologne (Jan. 14), when 236 enemy ’planes were des- 
troyed for the loss of 57; Grevenbroich railyards, south-west of Diissel- 
dorf, Leuna synthetic oil plant (twice), Berlin, Mannheim, and fuel 
depots elsewhere (Jan. 14 night), and benzol plants near Bochum and 
Recklinghausen and railways between Munich and the frontier (Jan. 
15). On Jan. 14 the weather was clear, and over 5,000 aircraft operated 
over Germany during the 24 hours ended that evening. 

Outside Germany U-boat pens at Bergen were effectively attacked 
on Jan. 12 with 12,000 lb. bombs, and oil plant at Heide, on the Danish 
peninsula on Jan. 14. The scale of the Allied attacks in general, on 
targets in Germany and on roads and railways, troop concentrations, 
stores, etc., in the enemy’s rear areas may be judged from the fact that 
when the weather permitted up to 6,000 sorties were flown in 36 hours. 

On Jan. 4 figures for air operations during 1944 were issued. Over 
1,395,000 tons were dropped by R.A.F. Bomber Command and the 
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U.S. Strategic A.F. alone. Bomber Command flew 150,000 sorties, 
and destroyed 536 enemy ’planes. Both forces together tied down some 
1,700,000 men in defence of targets in Germany and occupied countries. 

The U.S. Air Forces based on England and Italy flew 1,045,728 
sorties, dropped $70,900 tons, and destroyed 15,318 enemy ’planes. 
Their combat losses, from all causes, were 9,274 aircraft. 


The Germans stated on Jan. 2 that in their air attack on Allied air- 
fields they had destroyed 400 aircraft on the ground and shot down 79, 
and that the total destroyed or damaged was 579. They also claimed 
that since Dec. 16 they had destroyed or captured over 1,000 Allied 
tanks between the Moselle and the Meuse. On the Saar front they 
reported gains of ground on Jan. 2 and 3, but admitted that in the 
Ardennes battle the Americans had scored a measure of success by 
prising open the German ring round Bastogne. ‘They were now thrust- 
ing forward towards Houffalize with 6 divisions and parts of 3 more. 
Allied losses had been very great in the winter battle, and included 400 
guns, 1,230 tanks and armoured cars, and 24,000 prisoners so far. 

Sertorius spoke on Jan. 4 of a well-planned offensive on a large scale 
against the northern shoulder of the German salient combined with 
pressure from the south, showing that the enemy meant to “deal a 
killing blow against our shock armies, which are to be taken in the grip 
of a vice”. This had been foreseen, however, and corresponding pre- 
parations made. 

On Jan. 5 they reported that the front between Sarreguemines and 
the Rhine was on the move, and the advance continued, especially in 
the Lower Vosges. Wissembourg had been taken, and the Lauter 
crossed south of it. A breach of 25 miles had been made between the 
Saar and the Rhine, and over 100 localities liberated in the past 24 hours. 
On Jan. 8 they announced that south of Strasbourg they had opened 
an attack from points north of Selestat northward, and had prised 
open the French front in the Rheinau and Friesenheim areas, taking 
Obenheim, Gerstheim, and other places besides those two towns. 
Two days later they said their tank grenadiers had ripped up the 
Maginot Line at Hatten. 

In the Ardennes battle they reported successful defensive actions 
and the sealing off of penetrations, but admitted the loss of St. Hubert 
on Jan. 10, and an American break-through south-east of Bastogne on 
Jan. 12. The Oversea News Agency pointed out, on Jan. 9g, that, if 
need be, Rundstedt could always withdraw from the salient to the 
West Wall, and would there possess a defence line that excluded all 
possibility of a vast Allied break through. The position was entirely 
different from that in Normandy, where all their strategic reserves had 
been involved. Now, only one part of the new divisions was fighting in 
the salient. In the air, too, the Allies were now being challenged by 
new formations of the Luftwaffe. Montgomery was, therefore, quite 
unable to strike a blow which could be as decisive as the Normandy 
break-out. 

The air attacks on German cities were all described as terror attacks, 
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mainly on residential areas, in which low-flying aircraft machine- 
gunned civilians. At Nuremberg, for instance, besides heavy civilian 
casualties, cultural monuments “‘fell victims to the enemy’s senseless 
mania for destruction”’. 

Long-range fire on London, Antwerp, and Liége was reported 
frequently, and on Jan. 5 was described as intensified against London. 

On Jan. 5 S.H.A.E.F. announced that when the German penetration 
created two fronts, by instant agreement by all concerned that portion 
that faced south was placed under the command of F.-M. Montgomery 
and that facing north under the command of Gen. Bradley. 

At sea the loss of the destroyer A/denham was announced on Jan. 7. 
On Jan. 8 the sinking of a German auxiliary cruiser, believed to be the 
Kaiser, was announced. She went down at the entrance to the Great 
Belt, with great loss of life reported. On Jan. 13 it was announced that 
the Home Fleet had destroyed a convoy of 7 or 8 ships the previous 
day off Stavanger: Three were certainly sunk and the rest left well on 
fire, without casualties or damage to the British ships. Two aircraft 
were lost. 

On Jan. 9 the joint statement on U-boat warfare for December 
reported that it had flared up into renewed activity. Increased losses 
of Allied merchantmen had been officially recorded as a result. In 
spite of these, the United Nations regularly continued to supply their 
expanding armies over the world, and the Allies continued to sink enemy 
U-boats in widely separated parts of the Atlantic. 


RUSSIA 

On Jan. 5 the Germans reported large concentrations of Russian 
troops and armour in the Sandomierz area, but nothing was said in 
Moscow until 48 hours after a large-scale attack had been launched 
from the area of this bridgehead. It was then announced, on Jan. 14, 
that the attack had opened on Jan. 12, and resulted in a break through 
after forcing the Nida on a front of 40 miles. The railway from Kielce 
to Cracow had been cut, and, further south, Chmielnik and then Pinc- 
zow captured. On Feb. 15 the capture of Kielce and 400 other places 
was announced, including Wodzislaw and Jedrzejow, and on the 
Russian left flank Nowy Korezyn, 40 miles from Cracow and 20 north 
of the large German base at Tarnow. In 3 days fighting Marshal 
Koniev reached points over 50 miles west of the Vistula, and his tanks 
were already deploying in open country. 

The Germans also reported Russian attacks in East Prussia due west 
towards Insterburg, on the Narew, north of Warsaw, and from the 
Pulawy and Magnuszev bridgeheads between Warsaw and Lublin. 
They also reported successful defensive actions in Latvia. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
On Jan. 2 the Germans launched violent attacks with strong forces 
of tanks from the area south-east of Komarno in order to relieve 
Budapest. They made some headway, at great cost, and on Jan. 6 
recaptured Esztergom, but lost 88 tanks that day alone and next day 
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were driven back with crippling losses on the road to the capital. Due 
west of it heavy fighting also went on round Biscke, but here too the 
Germans could make no headway, and after losing some 60~70 tanks 
each day up to Jan. 13 abandoned their attempts to reach Budapest. 
By this time nearly all the city was in Russian hands, after street fighting 
in which every building had to be stormed. By Jan. 11 the Germans 
themselves had announced that the position in the capital was des- 
perate, and the Hungarian command had sent an ultimatum to Szalasi 
demanding that something be done not later than that day. On Jan. 
13 2,500, and on Jan. 14 4,790 prisoners were taken, and large quantities 
of railway rolling stock and material, and by Jan. 15 practically all the 
factories, oil plants, military depots, stations, and other buildings of 
importance were in Russian hands. 

In Slovakia good progress was made west of the Hron, and by Jan. 11 
the Nyitra had been reached due north of Komarno, and the German 
defence line broken through. Further east, just north of the Ipel, 
Lucenee was occupied on Jan. 14. 


ITALY 

Very bad weather restricted operations both on the ground and in the 
air. The 8th Army scored a notable success on Jan. 3 and 4 by driving 
the Germans from their Senio bridgehead. Canadians moving up the 
S. Alberto road were attacked by 5.S. and Panzer Division troops 
north-east of Alfonsine, but routed them and took 150 prisoners. On 
Jan. 6 and 7 they and a London division won a decisive victory, taking 
500 more prisoners, captured S. Alberto, and occupied a line from the 
Reno river along the Comacchio Lagoon shore and on to the sea, The 
enemy fled westward. A drive between the Senio and the Canale 
Naviglio was also successful, wiping out the salient on the Senio. By 
Jan. 8 the troops were fanning out east and west along the Comacchio 
Lagoon to reach Casal Borsetti, while inland they reached the Reno 
river at a new point. In 4 days they had cleared 50 sq. miles of ground 
between Ravenna and the lagoon. Fighting continued along the Senio, 
but nothing but small local actions were reported. 

On Jan. 4, after 5 days of fog, U.S. bombers attacked the railways at 
Verona, Trento, Bolzano, Bronzolo, and in the Brenner Pass. On Jan. 
6 the aircraft carrier Aquila was hit and left on fire at Genoa, and next 
day 5 ships in dry dock there, a tanker at Savona, and another vessel at 
San Remo were all hit. On Jan. 9 the weather cleared to allow the 
Tactical Air Force to wreck railway bridges and rolling stock in the Po 
Valley. They flew 1,000 sorties and lost 3 aircraft. 


PACIFIC AREA 
On Jan. 3 landings were made at 2 new points on Mindoro, and north- 
east of it the small island of Marinduque was occupied. Next day 
Paluan, at the north-west tip of Mindoro, was captured, and on Jan. 
9 the largest operation of the Philippines campaign was carried out 
when landings were made on 4 beaches in Lingayen Gulf, Luzon. 
Some 1,000 vessels were involved and over 100,000 men were safely 
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ashore the first day. Losses were small, and no troopship was hit when 
the Japanese attacked from the air, but on Jan. 10 their warships did 
some damage to shipping. By Jan. 11 the beachhead was 25 miles long 
and g deep, and Sual, Labrador, and the mouth of the Agno river had 
been seized. Very strong support was given by bombers which per- 
sistently attacked Japanese columns moving up from Manila and 
wrecked railway rolling stock and airfields in and round the capital. 
On Jan. 14 Mangaterem was captured, south-east of Lingayen city, 
and next day Catablan. Crossing the Agno a bridgehead was estab- 
lished near Bayembang, on the railway to Manila. Some 45 miles of the 
shore of the Gulf were now held and penetrations of 28 miles made 
towards Manila. 

Japanese opposition was surprisingly weak, largely owing to the 
destruction of their transport and means of communication as a result 
of the Americans’ complete air supremacy. Patriots also gave valuable 
assistance to the advancing U.S. troops. 

Air operations included very heavy and destructive attacks on ship- 
ping off the Luzon coast, on airfields on that and other Philippine Islands, 
and in Formosa, on targets in the Ryukyu Islands, and on shipping 
off the coasts of China, Formosa, and Indo-China. In these last many 
vessels were sunk and ’planes destroyed, e.g. on Jan. 2 and 3, in a sweep 
over Formosa and along 450 miles of the Chinese coast, 111 aircraft were 
destroyed and 220 damaged, and 27 ships sunk and 68 damaged, and 
on Jan. 7 over Manila Bay and Subic Bay 19 ’planes were shot down and 
75-80 destroyed on the ground and 86 damaged. Both harbours were 
found almost empty of ships. On Jan. 8, in an attack on Formosa, 137 
ships and small craft were sunk or damaged, and 98 aircraft, for the 
loss of 4. On Jan. 11 carrier aircraft sank 25 ships and damaged 13 in 
4 convoys off Indo-China and shot down 39 planes over bases between 
Saigon and Quinhon. No U.S. ships were damaged. 

Attacks by smaller forces were made on Tokyo (several times), 
Nagoya, Omura, and the Sakishima Islands. Singapore was bombed 
on Jan. 11 by B.2gs from India in a flight of 3,500 miles without loss. 
In the Japanese air attack on the ships landing troops in the Lingayen 
Gulf on Jan. 9 79 aircraft were shot down, and 2 Japanese destroyers 
and other vessels sunk. 

The Japanese claimed the sinking of 32 warships entering the 
Lingayen Gulf on Jan. 6, including 6 aircraft carriers. On Jan. 10 they 
said the battle for the Philippines had entered its main stage, and 
“300,000 Yanks are doomed to die’. Gen. Yamashita declared that 
“the loss of one or two islands does not matter . . . The Philippines are 
extensive, and we can fight freely to our hearts’ content. I shall write 
a brilliant history of the Greater East Asia war in the Philippines”. 


Sino-Fapanese War. Fighting continued in North Kwangsi, where 
the Japanese were reinforced, and on Jan. 5 Chungking reported that 
their forces—some 300,000 strong—were regrouping in Central and 
Southern China with a view to a new offensive. On Jan. 8 it was 
announced that they had landed on the N.E. coast of Fukien at Saipu, 
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on Dec. 28, but had been driven out again on Jan. 3. It was believed 
they wished to forestall an American landing on the Chinese mainland. 

U.S. bombers attacked Soochow, on the Yellow River in Kiangsu, 
on Jan. 2. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Jan. 3 14th Army troops entered Yeu, at the railhead of a branch 
line to Mandalay and pushed on towards Monywa, an important enemy 
base. On Jan. 7 they occupied Shwebo, and to the north-west took 
Kinu, on the Myitkyina—Mandalay line. On Jan. 11 Budalin was 
reached, 35 miles south-west of Yeu, and 2 days later Wetlet on the 
Myitkyina line, 30 miles north-north-west of Mandalay while Kani 
and Alon were occupied, on the Chindwin and the Yeu railway res- 
pectively. - 

On the Chinese frontier, Chinese troops retook Wanting on Jan. 3, 
giving them control of all the Chinese part of the Burma Road. On 
Jan. 15 they occupied Namkham. 

On Jan. 5 Akyab was occupied, no opposition being met, but on the 
Kaladan river the Japanese fought hard south-east of Kyauktaw. On 
Jan. 11 the capture was announced of several positions north-east of 
Akyab on the west bank of the Kaladan, and on Jan. 13 new landings 
were made on the Myebon peninsula, some 30 miles south-east of 
Akyab. Japanese parties trying to land 14 miles north of Akyab were 
driven off. 

Heavy air attacks were made on the railway from Moulmein to 
Bangkok, on Mandalay (Jan. 13, in the heaviest attack yet made there), 
and on railways and river traffic in various parts of the country. 

On Jan. 10 the U.S. Army Survey announced that the construction 
of the Ledo Road, begun in December 1942, had been completed to 
Myitkyina, a distance of 288 miles. A third of it passes through high 
mountains, deep ravines, and virgin forest. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Jan. 4.—The Government rejected an offer of a loan 
of £3 million from Great Britain because it was “‘subject to conditions 
which the Imperial Government found it impossible to accept”. 

Fan. 12.—Publication as a White Paper of agreement with Britain. 
(see Great Britain.) 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 3.—The democratic newspaper, E/ Nacional 
was suspended for eight days. 

Fan. 8.—Decision of the Pan-American Union to postpone action 
on Argentina’s request for a meeting of all the American Foreign 
Ministers. (see U.S.A.) 

Fan. 9 —A Governmental decree suspended for the period of the 
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war the pensions decree of June 13, 1944. The reason given was the 
inability of pensioners living abroad to return to Argentina. 

Jan. 10.—The Government instructed its representative on the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American Union to inform the President 
of the Union that Argentina “has decided to abstain from participation 
in meetings of the Pan-American Union so long as the refusal to recog- 
nize the Argentine right and the change of procedure of consultations 
continue”’. 

The democratic weekly, Argentina Libre was suppressed by the 
police. 


BELGIUM. Jan. 2.—M. Kronacker, Minister without Portfolio, told 
the Cabinet that more than 2,340 tons of flour had reached Antwerp. 
Imports also included 500 tons of sardines, 769 tons of sugar, 250 tons 
of dried vegetables, and 730 tons of domestic fat. 

Commissioner for Repatriation in London. (see Great Britain.) 

An agreement was signed in London with Holland regulating the 
treatment and eventual repatriation of refugees. Dutch refugees in 
Belgium were to be treated as Belgian nationals and Belgian deportees 
to Germany, who after the defeat of Germany, returned home via 
Holland would be treated as Dutch nationals. 

Jan. 3.—21st Army Group H.Q. issued a documented report on 
atrocities committed by Germans and Belgian Nazis at Breendonck 
concentration camp. It included a list of Germans and Belgian quislings 
who took part in acts of torture. 

Jan. 10.—The Deputy Prime Minister announced the call-up of the 
1940 class of French-speaking Belgians. 

Jan. 11.—It was officially announced that meat and fats were to be 
provided for the miners, 200 of whom had to give up their jobs every 
week because of under-nourishment. 

Jan. 12.—A writer named Gaston Derycke was sentenced to death 
in his absence for writing articles in defence of National Socialism. 

Jan. 14.—In order to increase coal supplies the Government an- 
nounced that part of the 1941 class of recruits would work at the 
coal face. 


CANADA. Jan. 4.—The British Minister of Agriculture arrived in 
Ottawa. 

Fan. 9.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce announced that 
Canada had created a fleet of 400 ships, comprising cargo carriers and 
tankers, totalling 2,100,000 gross tons. 


CHINA. Jan. 3.—Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Counsellor of the Executive 
Yuan, told the press that he could give no assurance that the People’s 
Congress which Marshal Chiang Kai-shek had promised to summon 
would be held during 1945. All political parties would be free to 
campaign throughout China. 
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DENMARK. Jan. 2.—Saboteurs wrecked the Torotor wireless 
factory in Charlottenlund, Copenhagen, which manufactured parts of 
the V2 weapon. 

Yan. 8.—It was learned that patriots disguised as an A.R.P. crew 
had rescued from a prison at Horsens 15 political prisoners, including 
a sea-captain who had smuggled to Sweden the chairman of the Danish 
Council in London and had been given 6 years’ imprisonment for 


doing so. 


EGYPT. Jan. 3.—Sir Edward Grigg made a statement in which he 
said that the Middle East was “‘the testing place for relations between 
the Great Powers and between them and small nations; it is the testing 
place for nationalism, which has now assumed greater strength than 
ever in the past”. Egypt, though she was faced by the world’s major 
economic problems, was fortunate not to be in the position of Europe, 
but planning would be necessary to prevent the hardships of Europe 
spreading to the Middle East. “That is why I shall do all in my 
power to attend to this part of British policy.” Middle East problems 
of world-wide interest were: civil aviation, oil, and Palestine. Christians 
would not tolerate the establishment of a Nazi type of gangsterism in 
Palestine. They had not fought for 5 years in Europe to see it grow in 
Palestine and overflow into neighbouring countries. As regards 
commercial conflicts between Powers interested in Middle East 
markets, he said ‘‘We must lay our cards on the table. We must be 
perfectly frank ...this method proved its soundness in the negotia- 
tions which led to the recent economic agreement between Egypt, 
Britain, and the United States”’. 

Jan. 7.—The Prime Minister expressed to the press his satisfaction 
with the new financial agreement, and confirmed that Egypt was being 
allocated £15 million in hard currencies for buying outside the sterling 
bloc during 1945. 

Jan. 8.—The General Election was held. The Wafd took no part. 

Jan. 10.—The Election returns showed that the Saadists secured 
124 seats, the Liberals, 74; Makramists, 30; Independents, 29; and 
Nationalists, 7. 

The British Chamber of Commerce presented to the Government a 
report expressing concern about the effect of Egyptian nationalism on 
British trade interests, and asking for more understanding on the part 
of the Government. 

Jan. 11.—British White Paper dealing with Egyptian foreign 
exchange requirements for 1945. (see Great Britain.) 


FRANCE. Jan. 3.—It was learnt in Paris that an agreement had been 
signed with Britain to restore regular shipping traffic between Britain 
and France in mid-January. A limited number of seats would be 
available to civilian travellers, on compassionate grounds. 

Albert Lejeune, sentenced to death for “‘intelligence with the enemy” 
was shot in Marseilles, 
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Jan. 4.—The War Minister told a representative of the British press 
that France would have a powerful well-equipped modern army of 
650,000 men by the end of the spring. 

Lemaigre-Dubreuil and Rigaud were arrested. They were reputed 
to be hostile to the National Liberation Committee and to be in com- 
munication with exiles in Lisbon and with Vichy’s Madrid Embassy. 
Rigaud had been Secretary of the Interior in both Darlan’s and 
Giraud’s Governments. 

Jan. 7.—The Minister for War announced that the 1943 class was 
to be mobilized at the end of January and the 1944 class at the beginning 
of spring, followed by that of 1945. They would be equipped with 
heavy modern material supplied by the Allies. 

Jan. g.—It was announced in Paris that up to the end of December 
300 death sentences had been pronounced against traitors and colla- 
borationists. 

Jan. 10.—The Government issued a warning to the effect that 
“measures of de facto annexation taken unilaterally in Alsace and 
Lorraine by the Reich Government are without validity in the eyes of 
France. The populations of Alsace and Lorraine have never ceased to 
be French”. Any crimes against the inhabitants would be treated as 
war crimes. 

Jan. 11.—It was learnt that 3,000 tons of sulphur had arrived from 
Italy, although relations between France and Italy had not been re- 
established. 

Fan. 12.—Sentence of death passed on Henri Béraud was commuted 
to one of hard labour for life. 

The Minister of War issued a decree ordering the registration of all 
Frenchmen between 18 and 48. It was learnt that plans were being 
made to refloat more than 1,000 merchant ships sunk by the Germans. 
It was also learnt that Spain had agreed to lend 850 railway goods 
wagons for use on the French railways. A credit had been opened for 
the purchase of foodstuffs from Spain. 

Arrival of the Minister of Communications in Washington. State- 
ment by the Chairman of the War Production Board concerning the 
equipment of new French divisions. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 13.—German announcement of death sentences on five De 
Gaullists. (see Germany.) 

Restoration of private trade between North and West Africa and the 
United States. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 14.—The Government announced a 50 per cent cut in the 
allocation of newsprint: also the stoppage of electricity in the Paris 
area between 8.30 a.m. and 5 p.m. except for an hour at lunch time, 
the cessation of gas after 8.30 p.m., the closing at 5 p.m. of all shops 
except restaurants and chemists, and the shutting down of all night 
clubs and similar establishments. 

The Government published an ordinance, dated Jan. 6, instituting 
a Press Consultative Committee to advise the Ministry of Information 
on the allocation of newsprint, circulation figures, the authorization of 
new publications, and the size of newspapers. 
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lhe Minister of Information stated that there were 1 million men 
under arms. The Navy comprised 3,000 officers, 60,000 men, and 300 
ships, including 2 battleships, 6 modern cruisers, 4 light cruisers, and 
100 destroyers and other escort vessels. 


GERMANY. Jan. 6.—An appeal issued over the radio by Himmler, 
Goebbels, Bormann, and Funk, asked for more Volksgrenadier divisions 
for the front. Thousands of battalions of them were being trained and 
some were already in action, and for those in training clothing and 
equipment were urgently needed. In the name of the Fiihrer they 
therefore called on all men, women, and youth fora “‘people’s sacrifice’. 
From Jan. 7 to 28 collections of uniforms and parts of uniforms of the 
Party, the Wehrmacht, the police, the fire brigades, postal services, 
etc., as well as shoes and boots, tents, blankets, rucksacks, cooking 
utensils, spades, etc., would take place; also of clothing and knitting 
materials of all sorts. 

Jan. 12.—Note to Sweden about the extension of the blockade zone 
across the Skagerrak. (see Sweden.) 

Jan. 13.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman told the press that five De 
Gaullists had been sentenced to death as a reprisal for the execution 
of collaborationists in France. 

Jan. 14.—Decrees were issued ordering all Army personnel, Waffen 
5.5. men, and policemen to surrender all civilian clothing, under- 
clothing, and wearable footwear. Wounded and demobilized men were 
to surrender all but a minimum of civilian clothing. 


GREAT BRITAIN. fan. 2.—Dr. Negrin, former Spanish Republican 
Prime Minister, cabled a message to a Spanish democratic meeting in 
New York in which he called upon the United Nations to cease their 
recognition of Gen. Franco. 

The Belgian Commissioner for Repatriation arrived in London to 
make arrangements for the return home of Belgian refugees in Great 
Britain, numbering about 18,000. 

Fan. 3.—Agreement with France for restoration of regular shipping 
traffic. (see France.) 

Col. Stanley in Jamaica. (see Famaica.) 

Report.on German atrocities in Belgium by 21st Army Group H.Q. 
(see Belgium.) 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement on Middle East problems. (see Egypt.) 

Fan. 4.—Mr. Macmillan on Allied help for Italy. (see Italy.) 

Mr. Hudson in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 

Jan. 5.—It was authoritatively stated in London that Britain con- 
tinued to recognize M. Arciszewski’s Government as the Government 
of Poland. 

It was announced that Mr. Churchill had just returned from a visit 
to France, where he saw Gen. Eisenhower, Field-Marshal Montgomery, 


and Gen. de Gaulle. 
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Jan. 8.—Mr. Churchill received the Yugoslav Prime Minister, who 
reported to him on the situation in Yugoslavia and on his negotiations 
with Marshal ‘Tito and M. Molotov regarding the setting up of a 
Regency Council. 

Jan. 11.—A White Paper (Cmd. 6582) was issued stating that the 
British and Egyptian Governments had agreed on £E 10 million for 
Egypt’s reasonable requirements of scarce foreign exchange for 1945. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia issued a statement on the Tito-Subasitch 
agreement. He approved “the basic proposals laid down in the draft 
agreement and its amendments, whereby the future constitution and 
the form of government of his country shall be determined solely by the 
free decision of the peoples of Yugoslavia”. He felt it his duty to ensure 
that the people were consulted and their decision respected, and in this 
connection he welcomed the policy of the great Allies in foreseeing 
Europe’s reorganization on the basis of the people’s will. “‘He fully 
agrees with their established policy that the widest possible grouping 
of democratic parties and movements from the left to the right is the 
only guarantee of a really free expression of the popular will.” 

The King raised two objections to the form of the agreement. The 
first concerned the suggested constitution of the Regency; the second 
the provision that the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation 
should exercise unrestricted legislative authority until the Constituent 
Assembly finished its work, to which he took exception on the ground 
that it implied a transfer of power to a single political group. “King 
Peter believes, on the contrary, that the setting-up of an all-party 
Government comprising every political movement would furnish the 
sole valid guarantee for a new and better future in the country to which 
he hopes shortly to return.” The statement closed with a tribute to 
Marshal Stalin and the Red Army, adding “Fraternity with Russia is 
the basic sentiment of the Slav peoples”. 

Jan. 12.—The agreement with Abyssinia was published as a White 
Paper. 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Office announced that Lord Finlay had been 
appointed the U.K. representative on the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission, in succession to Sir Cecil Hurst, who had resigned owing 


to ill-health. 


ITALY. Fan. 2.—The Government announced the appointment of 
Prof. L. Einaudi as Governor of the Bank of Italy. 

Jan. 3.—It was learnt in Rome that Count di Lavriano had been 
sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment by an Allied court in Cortona 
for addressing a public political meeting there. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Macmillan told a Rome press conference that he had 
submitted a plan for the solution of Italian political and supply problems 
to the British Government, which had agreed to the proposals. ‘The 
plan had been sent to Washington, and he looked confidently forward 
to complete agreement. German destruction was increasing the 
problems of Italy, already formidable, and the clamant demands of 
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liberated France, Belgium, and Holland, coming at a time when Allied 
resources were severely strained, meant that reconstruction in Italy 
must inevitably be slow. He intimated that Italians would be granted 
greater independence to enable them to aid both themselves and the 
Allied Commission. 

Mr. Stettinius’ statement on American and British policy in Italy. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 5.—Count Sforza submitted to the Prime Minister a report on 
his stewardship as high commissioner for the punishment of Fascist 
crimes. Three thousand cases had been investigated, 1,103 of which 
had been sent to the courts. The 160 committees set up had delivered 
3,210 sentences, and about 3,500 officials had been suspended. Investi- 
gations into ill-gotten Fascist gains totalled 3,006. 

Jan. 7.—The Minister of the Treasury, in an address on Italy’s 
finances, said that when the Fascist Government took over in 1922 
there was a deficit of only 3,000 million lire in the ordinary Budget. 
The Fascists left an enormous deficit and a huge note circulation 
without any gold or foreign currency backing. Between 1932 and 1942 
the deficit amounted to 234,000 million lire, and by 1944 it was nearly 
500,000 million. ' 

The public debt increased from 73,000 million lire in 1922 to 
405,000 million in August, 1943, and the note circulation multiplied by 
8 between 1932 and July 1943. It then increased greatly, since the 
Fascists agreed to pay German occupation costs of 21,000 million for 
the last quarter of 1943. 

The deficit for the 36 provinces now under Italian administration 
would be about 60,000 million lire for the current financial year, as 
expenditure would be some 73,000 million and receipts only 13,000 
million. 

The Ministry for Occupied Italy issued a statement reporting wide- 
spread strikes which began in the Fiat works at Turin in December, in 
resistance to a German attempt to increase output, and extended to 
Milan and other centres. 

The Germans were reported to be removing very large quantities 
of machinery and tools to Germany; also livestock, especially from the 
Emilia and Veneto provinces. 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Kirk, the U.S. Ambassador, presented his letters of 
credence to Prince Umberto. 

It was announced in Rome that the gathering and distribution of 
news for the press was to be handed back to private enterprise, begin- 
ning in Rome on Jan. 15. (The papers in Rome had recently formed, 
with Allied assistance, a co-operative news agency known as A.N.S.A. 
or Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata, to replace the Stefani agency.) 

Yan. g.—Rome radio quoted reports that Gen. Macchi, C.-in-C. of 
the Republican Fascist Army, had been killed by patriots in ‘Turin. 

The Government announced that riots had occurred in Ragusa 
Province, Sicily, due to the action of seditious agents. 

Jan. 11.—The Central Committee of National Liberation forwarded 
a resolution to the Government asking them to make known to the 
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Allies “the keen wish of Italians to see formed a strong army that is the 
expression of a renewed national conscience’’. 

Jan. 12.—The Ministry of the Interior announced the restoration 
of order in Ragusa Province. 

Jan. 14.—Signor Gasparotto, War Minister in 1921, was appointed 
Air Minister. The Government announced the call-up of the 1914- 
1924 classes of conscripts. 


JAMAICA. Jan. 3.—Col. Oliver Stanley arrived at Kingston. 

Jan. 4.—The Mayor of Kingston, welcoming Col. Stanley, said the 
people were proud to share in the Empire’s war effort, and realized 
the great responsibilities that the new Constitution had brought. Col. 
Stanley said that the success of the new Constitution had significance 
for the whole Colonial Empire, and appealed for a united effort to make 
it succeed. 

Jan. 9.—The Governor opened the new Legislature, the first elected 
under the new Constitution. 


JAPAN. Jan. 3.—Turkey broke off diplomatic relations. (see Turkey.) 

Jan. 15.—The News Agency broadcast a statement that “newly 
developed factions are clamouring for a bold and unprecedented 
political renovation . .. The agitation is becoming one of the matters 
of greatest concern to the people—equal in importance to the concern 


over the situation in Luzon”’. 

The Home Minister made an official visit to the grand shrines of 
Ise to offer reparation “for having allowed American airmen to bomb 
the sacred precincts of the outer shrine during the raid of Jan. 14 on 
the Chubu district’’. 

The News Agency also reported meetings on Jan. 14 of various 
bodies, including the Political Association for Assistance in Imperial 
Rule and groups of young Members of Parliament, to discuss changes 
in the political structure and urge the Government to take decisive 
steps to reform the administration. 


THE NETHERLANDS.—Jan. 2.—The Government broadcast an 
appeal to the people of occupied Holland not to obey the German 
decree of Dec. 14 calling on men between the ages of 16 and 40 to 
report for labour service. It reminded them that by direct or indirect 
help in the execution of the decree they made themselves liable to 
prosecution for collaboration. 

Agreement with Belgium regulating treatment and repatriation of 
refugees signed. (see Belgium.) 

Jan. 8—A Dutch court at Eindhoven sentenced to death 3 men 
convicted of hiding explosives in order to blow up British tanks and 
cars. They had been trained at a German military school. Two others 
were sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. 
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PALESTINE. fan. 8.—Sir Edward Grigg arrived in Jerusalem. 


POLAND. Jan. 2.—The Lublin Committee announced that it would 
not recognize financial obligations incurred by the London Govern- 
ment. 

Yan. 4.—It was announced in London that the Government had 
received news that the Germans had burnt down the towns of Jaslo 
and Opatow and neighbouring villages. The inhabitants were deported. 

Yan. 5.—Recognition by the Soviet Government of the Lublin 
Committee as the Provisional Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Statements by British and U.S. Governments (see Great Britain 
and U.S.A.) 

Yan. 6.—Futro Polskie, the Peasant Party organ in London, published 
an article by M. Mikolajezyk, in which he urged the Poles to do 
everything they could to live in the best of good neighbourly harmony 
with Soviet Russia, realizing that not only their own security depended 
on this collaboration. Soviet Russia, he said, must realize that the 
communization of the Polish people could be carried out only by terror. 
In that case Poland could not play the part of one of the elements of 
security against German aggression. Stalin himself realized this, and 
had told him (M. Mikolajezyk) that Poland must not be Communist 
because, though this system was suitable for Russia, the Polish people 
were not suited for a Communist régime. 

Referring to the future meeting of the three Allied leaders he said 
the three Powers had to assume responsibility as well as take decisions, 
and first of all it must be agreed and decided whether frontier questions 
were to be solved now or after the war. If there was no agreement on 
this matter among the great Powers no Pole signing an instrument for 
changes of frontier could stand before his people without being called 
a traitor, since his signature would only be the initialling of a one-sided 
partition of Poland. 

Jan. 8.—The Government, in a statement issued in London, said 
the recognition by Moscow of the Lublin Provisional Government was 
“a direct violation of the fundamental right of the Polish nation to 
possess a genuinely independent State, free from foreign intervention”. 
It deeply regretted the Soviet Government’s action. 

Pravda article on Russian recognition of the Lublin Provisional 
Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 


SAUDI ARABIA. Jan. 7.—King Ibn Saud agreed to sign the pro- 
tocol concluded at Alexandria after the Arab conference in October, 
1944, and it was learned that the Yemen would also adhere to it. 


SPAIN. Jan. 2.—Dr. Negrin’s call to the United Nations to cease 
their recognition of Gen. Franco. (see Great Britain.) 

Fan. 11.—The Government loan of 2,000 million pesetas (say {50 
million) was over-subscribed by about 500 million. 
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Jan. 12.—Loan of goods wagons to France, and opening of credit 
for the purchase of foodstuffs by France. (see France.) 


SWEDEN. Jan. 5.—A senior official of the Aliens Commission named 
Paulson was arrested for espionage. 

Jan. 12.—The Government was informed by Germany that the 
blockade zone across the Skagerrak had been extended 10 miles east- 
ward. Any Swedish ship entering the area without German permission 
would risk immediate destruction. The Legation in Berlin was in- 
structed to make “earnest representations’’ at the Wilhelmstrasse. 


SWITZERLAND. Jan. 4M. Max Petitpierre was appointed 
Foreign Minister. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Jan. 8.—The President of the 
Lebanese Republic asked Abdul Hamid Karemeh to form a Cabinet, 
after some days of discussion following the resignation of Riad es Solh. 

Jan. 15.—M. Pharaon was appointed Foreign Minister for the 
Lebanon, in succession to M. Takla. 


TURKEY. Jan. 3.—The National Assembly decided to break off 
diplomatic and economic relations with Japan, the decision to come 
into effect as from Jan. 6, 1945. 


U.S.A. Jan. 4.—Mr. Stettinius, replying to press inquiries about the 
unauthorized publication of confidential State Department documents, 
said that discussions on Italy between the American and British 
Governments had resulted in substantial agreement. Both Govern- 
ments were in basic agreement in the desire to provide assistance to 
enable Italians to begin rebuilding their economic life and furnish the 
maximum contribution to the war effort. 

Jan. 5.—It was reiterated authoritatively in Washington that the 
Government continued to recognize the Polish Government in London. 

It was learned that as a result of Mr. Richard Law’s visit substantial 
Allied shipping tonnage being used for storage and non-transport 
purposes would be released for carrying supplies to Europe, including 
Italy; also that there would be a more economical distribution of 
Allied shipping in the war effort generally. 

President Roosevelt told the press that the placing of the forces on 
the north side of the Ardennes salient under Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery was a regular field operation. It did not mean that the Field- 
Marshal was to become Second-in-Command to Gen. Eisenhower. 
The operation began on Dec. 17, and Montgomery commanded the 
U.S. 1st and 9th Armies. It was “‘a normal division” due to the break 
in communications. 

Jan.6.—The President’s Message to Congress. (see Special 
Summary.) 

Jan. 8.—The C.-in-C. of the Atlantic Fleet told the press that robot 
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raids against New York were possible and would probably take place 
within the next 30 or 60 days. If the attempt was made it would pro- 
bably be limited to 10 or 12 bombs, discharged from long-range 
aeroplanes, submarines, or surface ships. The Germans had at least 
300 U-boats in the Atlantic. 

The governing board of the Pan-American Union in Washington 
postponed action on Argentina’s request for a meeting of all the 
American Foreign Ministers. A few hours later the State Department 
announced a meeting in February of all the American Republics 
“collaborating in the war effort’’, to discuss war and post-war problems. 
The announcement said that the United States had desired such a 
conference for some time. 

Yan. g.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress the Budget for the 
year beginning July 1, 1945, together with a message dealing with the 
country’s economic policy. He estimated receipts for the year at 
$41,255 million, and expenditure at $83,103 million. Appropriations 
amounted to $86,767 million, 73,000 million of which was allocated to 
war purposes. Estimates were made for continuing lend-lease to the 
Allies, this, together with relief and rehabilitation, amounting to one- 
sixth of all war expenditure. 

The President emphasized that America could not afford a policy 
of economic nationalism and urged the immediate establishment of 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank agreed 
on at Bretton Woods; also further lending power for the Import- 
Export Bank. He stated that 52 million persons were now in employ- 
ment, 12 million being in the armed forces. 

Jan. 10.—Mr. Adolf Berle was nominated as Ambassador to Brazil. 

Jan. 11.—The War Secretary told the press that his Department had 
asked for an increase in the March draft to 150,000 men. He stated 
that besides the go2,000 men to enter the armed forces before Jan. 30, 
industry needed 700,000 workers. If the demands of the fighting 
armies were to be satisfied, all physically fit men below 30 years would 
have to be called up. The enactment of a National Service Act was the 
best method of dealing with the nation’s man-power. 

Jan. 12.—The Chairman of the War Production Board told the press 
that the 1945 war production programme was being increased by about 
$2,500 million, partly to equip new French divisions. All production 
schedules were to be increased at ‘‘a tremendous rate’’, with the result 
that the 1945 output would total approximately $64,500 million. Produc- 
tion of super-fortresses, cargo "planes, jet-propulsion ‘planes, and 
Navy fighters would be increased by 300 per cent. 82,250 military 
aircraft were estimated to be produced during 1945. 

The State Department announced that the President had approved 
the appointment of Mr. Maxwell Hamilton as representative in Finland, 
with the personal rank of Minister. The appointment did not mean a 
resumption of formal diplomatic relations with Finland. 

M. Meyer, French Minister of Communication, arrived in Washing- 
ton to continue discussions on relief for liberated Europe. 

The Office of War Information announced a fourfold increase of 
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supplies to China. By November, 1944 30,000 tons per month were 
being flown from India. 

The Office also announced that battle casualties from the outbreak 
of war numbered 646,380. This included dead, 138,393; wounded, 
370,647; missing, 73,594, and prisoners-of-war, 63,746. 

Jan. 13.—The State Department announced the resumption of 
private trade with French North and West Africa. 

- Jan. 15.—The British Secretary of State for the Colonies arrived in 
Washington. Mr. Law left Washington. The State Department and 
the British Embassy, in a joint statement, announced that Britain and 
the United States had reached an agreement on “interim measures” 
for increasing supply shipments to liberated Europe. 

President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Edwin Wilson as Ambassador 
to Turkey. 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 5.—It was learnt that M. Sergheyev had been nominated 
Ambassador to Greece. 

Moscow radio announced that “the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., pursuing its policy of maintaining and strength- 
ening friendly relations with democratic Poland, has decided to recog- 
nize the Provisional National Government of the Polish Republic and 
to exchange envoys”, and it had appointed M. Lebedev as envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 8.—Pravda, according to Moscow radio, described Russia’s 
recognition of the Lublin “Provisional Polish Government” as ‘a 
natural and legitimate step”. It said that the Lublin Government was 
formed on the basis of the 1921 Constitution and in conformity with 
the will of the peasants and trade unions, whose respect it had won. 
During its short existence the Lublin Committee had carried out 
measures of land reform, thus satisfying the desires of the Polish people. 

Jan. 15.—Soviet War News, in an article by Ilya Ehrenburg, said the 
Red Army would never abrogate to anyone its right to judge the guilty, 
as “‘we have earned that right by suffering”’. 

M. Nemec, the head of the Czechoslovak administrative delegation 
in the liberated parts of the country, was reported to have left Moscow 
for Ruthenia after discussing the administration with the Soviet 
Government. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Jan. 8.—M. Subasitch in London and report to 
Mr. Churchill. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 11.—Statement by King Peter on Tito-Subasitch agreement. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 15.—The “Free Yugoslav” radio reported demonstrations in 
Belgrade against the King’s rejection of the form of Regency suggested 
by the Tito-Subasitch agreement, ending with a meeting of some 
50,000 people who shouted “‘We want Tito. We won’t have the King”, 
and “Down with fifth columnist émigrés’’. 
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